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“Here they are again 


School's open. Now it’s 


the teacher's turn to 
keep them still. How 

do they do it? But this 

is the best part of my 

iob. Nobody has so many 
friends, or sees so many 
big smiles. Always 
running and laughing 
But what a job to protect 
them! Such darlings and 
such rascals. Too busy to 
Watch out for themselves 
It's up to me and the 
drivers. Mostly up to me, 
I'm afraid. Most drivers 
are fine. But there are the 


ones in a hurry, sneaking 


by the school bus when the 
youngsters are running for 


it, forgetting kids rush 
into the street from 
nowhere. They could be 
brought into line, but it 
takes real enforcement 
and a town that really 
supports it.”’ 


. 





DRIVERS KILL AND CRIPPLE 
MORE CHILDREN 
THAN ANY DISEASE! 


You've helped curb pneumonia, cancer, polio, and other terrible 
diseases. How about careless drivers? They kill and cripple 
more children from 1 to 14 years than any major disease. 

You can do something. Just write to your local enforcement 
officials. Say... 


“| support strict law enforcement” 


When traffic laws are strictly enforced and obeyed, traffic 
deaths go down. Your community can be another to prove it. 
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Published to save lives, in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council and the National Safety Council 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL 
SAFETY ORGANIZATION % 
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icin PROBLEMS, it seems to us, is like digging a hole. 
Once committed to the task, it gets harder as you dig deeper. This 
analogy was brought to mind by an article in this issue by 
Joseph N. Bell, “Let’s Accept the Risks of Space.” Mr. Bell, 
whose book about the Astronauts, “Seven Into Space,” was 
published last year by Popular Mechanics Company, repeats an asser- 
tion often heard in recent years that Americans are becoming too 
security-conscious. He suggests that this may be the reason 
why scientists demand extraordinary assurances of success 
before they launch a rocket that contains an Astronaut, and also 
alludes to America’s adventurous, pre-security-conscious past, 
when, for example, Lindbergh flew to Paris without the assurance 
of scientists that he would be 90 per cent safe. 
If, indeed, security has become the Great American Ambition, 
then it is probably because Americans have so much of it. 
Whereas once we had very ‘little security, and lived in expectation 
of having less, now we have a great deal, and live in expectation 
of having more. We solved the great problem of the nine- 
teenth century: How do we get more security? Now we are 
confronted with an infinitely tougher one: What do we do with it? 


Joun I. DANtELs is a man who for years has been watching not 
only the stock market but corporation managers as well. He 
calls himself a “conscientious shareholder” and his article, 

“The Stockholder Speaks Up,” leaves little doubt in our 

minds about the accuracy of the statement. Besides, clergymen 
are known to be honest souls, and John I. Daniels is 


‘ minister of the Universalist Church in Franklin, Massachusetts. 


We're on the lookout for Kiwanians with unusual hobbies, 
which will be the subject of a forthcoming series of articles. 

So far, we’ve heard about a tree-snail collector, a dog-sled enthusiast, 
and an authority on Confederate money. With these fellows as our 
first subjects, we look forward to a very lively time of it. Any informa- 
tion leading to the whereabouts of others will be appreciated. R.E.G. 


Hap Smith 
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Should schoots give health exams” fp 
The stockholders speak up 
Let's accept the risks of space 


Our cover design is intended to di- 
rect the reader to our lead article, 
which is intended to better inform 
him about school health examina- 
tions, which deserve more attention 
than they seem to be_ getting. 
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This lassie 
never got home 





before 
PENDAFLEX™ 


I was working like a dog until all 
hours. The old-fashioned filing system 
in our office had me bone tired, 
panting for a break. 

Then we switched to Pendaflex 
hanging, sliding file folders. What a 
difference! Pendaflex folders slide on 
smooth metal rails . . . give finger-tip 
control of all files. No more pulling 
and hauling to open a file space. And 
exclusive Pendaflex “‘keyboard”’ 
selection means fast—and accurate 
—filing! Speed, ease and efficiency 
. . » Oxford Pendaflex has them all. 

This lassie comes home on time 
now; no unfinished filing to hound 
me. Pendaflex is a file clerk’s best 
friend. Why don’t you get all the 
facts—plus a FREE File Analysis 
Sheet and complete Oxford Catalog. 
The coupon is below. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
In Toronto: Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 


FIRST NAME 
IN FILING 





c eirxt 
i Oxi 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
18-9 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send full information on 
Pendaflex “filing machines” plus free 
“File Analysis Sheet” and 60-page Oxford 
Catalog of Filing Systems and Supplies. 


NAME 





FIRM 





STREET 





CITY. ZONE STATE 























Cooper & Clark, Palo Alto, Calif., is a widely known firm of 
consulting engineers whose specialized field includes earthworks, 
foundations, and the earth sciences. This firm has specialized 
protection covering its partners, and its employees and their de- 
pendents, through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 





‘Our agent has handled all claims 


promptly and courteously’”’ 


SAYS ROBERT S. COOPER, Partner 
of Cooper & Clark, Consulting Engi- 
neers, about his firm’s New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan. “Several of 
our employees have received the bene- 
fits our plan provides, and now realize 
‘The New York Life Agent in Our 
Community is a Good Man to Know.’” 


Progressive companies like Cooper & 
Clark with four* or more employees 
are finding New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plans an excellent way to 
help build morale, attract and keep 
high-grade people. These Plans offer 
a wide choice of valuable coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity,* medical care benefits, and 
major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What's more, through Nyl-A-Plan, in- 
dividual insurance for personal or busi- 
ness purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


qb 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Available in most states. 
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INQUIRY 


Any search into the issues of the day 
ranges from those of international 
import to those involving the efficient 
functioning of the local community. Each 
citizen shares the responsibility for 
solution of problems and each solution 
reflects the thinking of individuals. 
INQUIRY, a series of taped programs for 
club sponsorship, is being developed on 
an “open-end” basis in order that the 
issues discussed will be timely—hitting 
at matters of immediate as weil as last- 
ing concern. 


These programs are now ready for re- 
lease in September ; 


an 
THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE |yegpal 
AND THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Is it really possible to change the Elec- 
toral College plan? Can we retain the 
Fifth Amendment concept and still have 
effective law enforcement? 










DELINQUENCY—ACTUAL o 
OR STATISTICAL? an 


Are we being too soft with juvenile 
delinquents? 


ARE AMERICANS GETTING ih 
SOFT: ARE WE LOSING ‘en 
OUR PRESTIGE ABROAD? 


In today’s world, might seems to make 
right. Is this really true? 


LS 
COLLEGE FOR EVERYBODY? en 


What attitude will actually be the best 
for our youth? 


TRUE HEROES OF HISTORY 


Do we understand the contributions of 
these leaders? 








Each of these tapes runs exactly 24 
minutes 20 seconds. This will allow for 
ten seconds of station identification, a 
thirty second commercial, and a five 
minute news cast or other program dur- 
ing the scheduled half hour. A one min- 
ute segment of each tape will give a 
Kiwanis message and the local radio 
station can identify local sponsorship. 


Use this coupon for further information, 
complete order form, and contract. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please tell me how my club may participate 
in the INQUIRY project. 





NAME 
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CITY ZONE 





STATE OR PROVINCE 








KIWANIS CLUB OF 











Now's 
the time 
to get 
growin 


Take advantage of the 
many ways in which 
your business can grow. 
In the lucrative 

export markets. 

In new U.S. markets. 

In creating new 

products and services. 
In developing 

your community. 

For expert help, just 
write or phone any 

U.S. Department of 
Commerce field office 

or write Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
They'll help you aa 
grow with America! KA) 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce Field Offices: 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., U.S. Courthouse 
CHape! 7-0311. Atlanta 3, Ga., Volunteer 
Bidg. JAckson 2-4121. Beston 10, Mass., 
80 Federal St. CApito! 3-2312. Buffalo 3, 


N. Y., Federal Bidg. TL 3-4216. Charleston 
4, S. C., Sergeant Jasper Bldg RAymond 
2-7771. Cheyenne, Wyo., 


ao Bidg 
Phone 634-2731 Chicago 6, 226 W. 
Jackson Bivd. ANdover 3-3600. Cincinnati 
2, Ohio, 36 E. Fourth St. OUnbar 1-2200. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal! Reserve Bank 
Bidg. CHerry 1-7900. Dallas 1, Tex., Mer- 
chandise Mart. Riverside 8-5611. Denver 
2, Cole., New Customhouse. KEystone 
4-4151. Detroit 26, Mich., Federal Bid 
WOodward 3-9330. Greensboro, N. C., U 
Post Office Bidg. BRoadway 3-8234. 
Houston 2, Tex., 405 Main St. CApitol 
2-7201. Jacksonville 1, Fla., Federal Bidg. 
Elgin 4-7111. Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 
Wainut St. BAitimore 1-7000. Los Angeles 
15, Calif.. 1031 S. Broadway. Richmond 
9-4711. Memphis 3, Tenn., Falls Bidg. 
JAckson 6-3426. Miami 32, Fila., Ainsley 
FRanklin 7-2581. Minneapolis 1, 
Minn., Federal Bidg. Federal 2-3211. New 
Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charies — 
Phone: 529-2411. New York 1, N. Y., 

pire sone Bidg. LOngacre 3-3377. bits. 
deiphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. WAinut 
3-2400 Phoenix, Ariz., Federal Bidg. AL- 
pine 8-5851. Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth 
St. GRant 1-5370. Portland 4, Oreg., Old 
U.S. Courthouse Bidg. CApitol 6-3361. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 
Richmond 19, Va., Parcel Post Bidg. Mil- 
ton 4-9471. St. Lowis 1, Mo., New Federal 
Bidg. MAin 1-8100. Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 
222 S.W. Temple St. DAvis 8-2911. San 
Francisco 11, Calif., Customhouse. YUkon 
6-3111. Savannah, Ga., U.S. Courthouse 
and P. 0. Bidg. ADams 2-4755. Seattle 4, 
Wash., Federal Office Bidg. MUtual 2-3300. 


Bidg 
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LETTERS 





The Wrong Enemy 

. .. I do not have the facts at hand to 
argue with Margaret Dana’s article, “The 
Stirring Giant of Consumer Criticism,” 
but it seems to me that today’s consumer 
is waging war against the wrong enemy. 

I have read the article carefully and 
I am not quite sure what the consumer’s 
criticism of the businessman is. As near 
as I can make out, the consumer’s 
redress is the threat of legislation pen- 
alizing businessmen. 

It seems to me that there are some 
strange things going on today in business 
and government when a business man 
can be prosecuted both for setting and 
for varying prices. Government seems 
to be immune from prosecution for farm 
supports, fair trade laws, etc. Yet we put 
American business men in jail for at- 
tempting the same thing. 

James D. Keith, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Nashville, Tennessee 


A Consumer Speaks 
. Margaret Dana’s article, “The Stir- 

ring Giant of Consumer Criticism,” 
probably stirred up many feelings. In 
business today money is the inspiration 
and service is the watchword. They are 
ill-mated bedfellows. Businessmen must 
learn that their fellow men make up the 
field of their service and not merely the 
victims of their sharp practices—or busi- 
ness will remain dishonest and dis- 
trusted. 

James M. Stoney, D. D. 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Permission Granted 

. In the July issue we noted a most 
interesting article, “The Stirring Giant 
of Consumer Criticism” by Margaret 
Dana. 

We at Workman’s Benefit Fund, a 
fraternal insurance organization doing 
business for over seventy-six years, send 
a magazine called Solidarity free of 
charge to our members each month. It 
is one of our primary ways of keeping 
our vast, nationwide membership in- 
formed on issues of importance. 

We are constantly looking for interest- 
ing material for our publication. Miss 
Dana’s article, we feel, is well worth 
passing on to our readers. We would, 
therefore, appreciate permission to re- 
print her article in a future issue of our 
magazine. 

J. Hengerson, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Ridgewood, New York 


A Fine Example 
. Many letters and reports are piled 
on my desk that need my attention. 


But I am motivated to write to you firs 
of all. 

‘A copy of the July, 1961 issue of Th: 
Kiwanis Magazine arrived in our office 
It was brought to my attention because 
it contained an article by Joseph Epsteir 
on consumer research and the business- 
man. I am quoted in this article. There 
are many publications in which I an 
quoted. But I never find time to rea 
them. 

In spite of business pressures, I read 
Mr. Epstein’s entire article and some of 
the other pieces in the magazine. In fact, 
I studied the magazine carefully. Then 
I asked myself why I took the time to do 
this when I have so many other things to 
do and other magazines to read. 

The answer is simple. The magazine 
motivated me to dig into it. The format, 
design, art, illustrations, and articles 
are motivating. The Kiwanis Magazine 
is truly a fine example of magazine pub- 
lishing. 

Louis Cheskin, Director 
Louis Cheskin Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


One of the Best 
. I was quite impressed with the arti- 

cle in the June issue by Harry Coles en- 
titled, “The Art of Wooing Industry.” 
Our city at this time happens to be 
carrying out an active program of in- 
dustrial development. Of the many arti- 
cles on the subject I have read, Mr. 
Coles’ is one of the very best. 

W. R. Gerler, 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Racine, Wisconsin 


Highway Holidays 
. . . Congratulations on a wonderful 
article, “Highway Holiday,” by Sheldon 
Mix and the accompanying photographs 
by Robert McCullough in the March 
issue. I was so inspired by the article at 
the time I read it that I saved the mag- 
azine and recently took the same route. 
William Lewis 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


. Our trip was already planned when 
a friend gave us a copy of the issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine with Sheldon 
Mix and Robert McCullough’s article, 
“Highway Holiday.” 

As our trip included the Trans-Canada 
Highway, we took the article along and 
compared what the writer and photog- 
rapher observed with what we normally 
observe. We found that we would have 
missed quite a number of interesting 
sights had we not taken the article along 
with us. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Hofstetter 
Middlefield, Ohio 
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INSECT COLLECTING SET for the hobby 
entomologist, beginner or expert, con- 
tains complete equipment for making 
perfect insect specimens. The set in- 
cludes everything but the insect: quality 
dropper and tweezers, a supply of powder 
for solution to preserve specimens, 
name cards and instructions. 

3 sets....$2.79 Set, each......§1.00 











POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 
makes a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 
culating machine does your figuring for 
you! Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 
99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 
check book, bank balance, expense ac- 
count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate. 
Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 
tion. 3 for........ $2.79  Each........ 98¢ 





Ye 
N 
MAXWELL ADLER 
1 South Dudley Avenue 
Ventnor, New Jersey f 


1000 ADDRESS LABELS... Printed 
with your name and address, to save 
your time! Gummed backs. Just wet and 
stick. Terrific for stationery, books, 
checks, packages. You'll never have to 
write your return address. Handsomely 
printed in biue on white stock. Easy to 
read — prevent errors. State name, full 
address in 3 lines........ 1000 labels ggg 








LIFT OR PULL UP 
TO 2,000 LBS. 


with mighty Hoist! 
Amazing b'ock and 
tackle system lets 
you perform tasks 
alone, that usually 
require several 
people, or compli- 
cated machinery. 
Hundreds of uses! 
Light, portable, fits 
in pocket! 7 to 1 
pulley ratio. Rust- 
proof aluminum & 
Stainless steel; 
100 foot nylon 
rope. In water- 
proof carrying bag. 


FB. ..crcocoee $12.98 














24 PENCILS WITH YOUR NAME printed 
in brilliant gold leaf. Just about 4¢ each 
for 2 dozen pencils personalized with 
ANY first and last name. Fine quality #2 
lead with pure rubber erasers. Hexagon 
shaped—won't roll off desks, tables, etc. 
For business, home, school. State full 
name to be printed (1 imprint per set). 
Set of 24........ 98¢ 6 Sets........ $5.50 





HURRY HOT POT boils 4 cups of water 
in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, cocoa. 
Heats soup, canned foods, baby bottles, 
etc. All electric, break-resistant! Easy- 
pour spout, stay-cool base and handle. 
Perfect to use right at table—or office 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. 


ne $5.50 €ach........... $2.95 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER . . . insert any standard size 


pencil at top, get a perfect point in 
seconds! Easy 1 hand operation! No cords, 
no switches, no handles to turn! Port- 
able. Sits anywhere on desk. Needs no 
fastening down. Uses 3 reg. ‘‘C” batteries 
(not incl.) which last up to 1 yr. without 
replacement. Easy to empty.......... $4.98 





PERFORM CARD MYSTERIES with Won- 
der Deck! This dubious 52 makes it 
simple. Each card is MARKED. You, and 
only you, can easily read each one from 
the back. Markings are undetectable to 
the uninstructed. Bridge size, linen fin- 
ish, with instructions for thrilling tricks. 
For fun and ‘‘magic’’ only, of course. 
2 decks for......$2.79 Deck......$1.49 





5-YEAR CANCELLED CHECK FILE...Keep 
cancelled checks safe and ready at a 
moment's notice if needed for tax pur- 
poses or proof of payment. This roomy 
check bank holds 800 cancelled checks. 
Tab index dividers included for 5-year 
file. Green ripplette box, with golden 
stamp. Measures 742” x 4%” x 3%”. 


FE cesaneni $2.79 Each 








FIX FLATS FAST without changing tires 
—without jacking up your car! Just at- 
tach new Instant Spare to the valve 
of eny tire (tube or tubeless). Instant 
Sealant is forced into tire—PLUGS THE 
PUNCTURE AND INFLATES TIRE! The flat’s 


fixe’) in minutes, with no strain or ex- 
erion for you! No driver should be 
STU OUNE Wis MENON cccerccncunssensnecsenyinens $4.98 
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GOLFER'S SCORE CADDY to wear on 
your wrist. Keeps an accurate stroke-by- 
stroke count! No fumbling with score 
card and pencil. Registers total strokes 
for current hole in lower window; total 
strokes for course in upper windows. 
Golden-tone case with handsome pigskin 
—_. Tax included. Gift boxed. 

ac 





MAGNIFY ILLUSTRATED MATERIAL 
up to 4 feet by 3 feet! No films, slides, 
needed! Magnajector reproduces snap- 
shots, stamps, documents in ORIGINAL 
COLOR! Adjustable twin lens, on-off 
switch. Uses reg. light bulb (not incl.). 
UL appr. 115V, 60W, AC. Black plastic, 
12”x8”x4¥2”, with carrying case..¢7,.98 


40” x 40” Movie Screen................ $1.98 





PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS with liquid 
centers. Imprinted in bold black with 
full name. Makes them hard to ‘‘borrow”’! 
Tough, long-wearing high compression 
covers. Extra lively for long drives. With- 
stand all kinds of use and abuse. A real 
find at these low prices. State name 
desired (up to 18 letters). 

2 dozen......$17.5Q0 1 dozen......$8.97 
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SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 
Sinister little black box sits quietly, 
waiting for someone to throw on the 
switch. Then suddenly it comes to life! 
Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 
were locked inside! Slowly, lid rises. 
Clutching hand emerges, pushes switch 
to “‘off’’, disappears in box. Again all 





NO WIRES! | 
IT's 








YOUR VOICE ON THE RADIO! Tiny 342” 
Electronic Transistor Broadcaster sends 
voices over any AM radio or commercial 
receiver. Speak, sing, piay into quality 
hi-fi crystal mike, sound is transmitted 
up to 100 ft. Easy to use. No wires to at- 
tach. Portable. Uses std. 9V battery (not 
incl.). Meets FCC requirements. Styrene 
case 34/2” x 242” X 1”. Ea......00000 $9.98 









HOUSEBREAK YOUR DOG EASILY 
this wonderful new way! Just put a few 
drops of ‘‘magic”’ liquid on a newspaper, 
mat, in a box or on a specific spot out- 
doors. Your dog will ‘‘answer nature’s 
call”’ on that particular spot! One bottle 
or less will train a puppy or full-grown 
dog. Harmiess, humane, effective. ..used 
BY WEINOTE. TOCW...<..ccrcssssocnsecsnester $2.00 





EMBOSS YOUR STATIONERY!.. . Life- 
time all-steel Embosser personalizes 
plain notepaper, front of envelopes with 
your name and address in raised letters. 
Insert paper, press finger-touch handle 
... for rich embossed stationery. Spec- 
ify 3-line name and address (up to 21 
letters and spaces per line). Each $4.95 


Stat’y & Env. Flap Embosser........ $5.95 

















ONE-HANDED ADDING MACHINE keeps 
accurate running account of what you're 
spending with one hand—leaves the other 
hand free for supermarket shopping. 
Unique push-button device records cents, 
dimes, dollars up to $20. Eliminates 
guesswork and overspending. 334” x 2”. 
Light, hi-impact styrene. Fine for house- 
hold and expense accounts. Ea. $1.00 


r———"Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today ==" 


















































| SORRY, NO C.O.D.’s 


All orders sent Postage Paid. 





j SPENCER GIFTS, AZ-7 Spencer Bidg., Atiantic City, N. J. Satisfaction | 
My Name Is a aA se Guaranteed or | 
| PLEASE PRINT Money Refunded 
| OO | 
| City. —————————————— Stote. | 
| HOW MANY NAME OF ITEM Price | 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 





PSheldon R. Odell, Maplewood, New 
Jersey: Elected mayor of Maplewood, 
New Jersey. He is a past governor 
(1946) of the New Jersey District of 
Kiwanis International. 


> K. L. Shirk, Jr., Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: Named “Jaycee of the World” 
for 1960 by Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce International. The award was 
presented at the organization’s annual 
meeting in Paris, France. 


> Dr. Richard K. Morris, Hartford, 
Connecticut Awarded a Fulbright 
Scholarship for summer study at Os- 
mania University in Hyderabad, India. 
He is an associate Professor of educa- 
tion at Trinity College. 


Birthdays: These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from September 16 
through October 15. 


15th *% 1916 


Aurora, Illinois, September 20 
Utica, New York, September 23 


10th *& 1921 


Helena, Montana, September 19 


Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
September 19 


Eufaula, Alabama, September 23 
Baker, Oregon, September 24 
Plymouth, Indiana, September 26 
Puyallup, Washington, September 27 
Bloomington, Illinois, September 29 
Marshalltown, lowa, September 29 
Kansas City, Kansas, October 3 


Statesville, North Carolina, 
October 3 


Burlington, New Jersey, Ocfober 4 
El Reno, Oklahoma, October § 


Sth * 1926 


Crescent City, California, 
September 21 


Mount Vernon, New York, 
September 24 


Thomasville, Georgia, September 29 
Wayne, Michigan, Ccfober 1 
Canoga Park, California, October 7 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin, October 12 
Edmond, Oklahoma, Ocfober 14 


95th *& 1936 


Michigan City, Indiana, September 24 
Edwardsville, Illinois, September 29 


Rockville Centre, New York, 
September 29 


Manasquan, New Jersey, October 1 
Chico, California, October 6 
Gowanda, New York, Ocfober 8 
Newton, New Jersey, October 8 





A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


KIWANIS CLUBS HONOR YOUTH ON KIDS’ DAY 


For Krwanis cLuss, emphasis in the month of September is traditionall 
directed toward Kids’ Day. The 1961 Kids’ Day is the thirteenth consecutive 
event of its kind, and is officially scheduled for September 23. Once again 
Kiwanis clubs in Canada and the United States will be supported by thei: 
joint sponsors in Kids’ Day, the Royal Canadian Air Force and the US Ai: 
Force. (This year marks the eighth that the US Air Force has taken part 
the fifth for the Royal Canadian Air Force.) 

Kids’ Day began in 1948. At that time it was held almost exclusively fo: 
handicapped and underprivileged children. Before long the activity was 
broadened to include all children, and in recent years as many as two million 
children have been entertained. Today Kids’ Day stands as a day-long 
community-wide series of events for the purpose of drawing attention to 
youth, assuring them that the community is interested in them, and recog- 
nizing both their past achievements and their potential as citizens of the future. 

Last year, 2415 Kiwanis clubs sponsored a wide variety of Kids’ Day 
programs. Included among them, to name but a few, were: picnics, parades, 
treasure hunts, theater parties, fishing derbies, football games, bike races, 
and judo demonstrations; free admissions to movies, circuses, and amusement 
parks; trips to museums, zoos, and historical landmarks; youth-in-govern- 
ment programs and contests for essays, posters, and oratory. 

In addition, the Royal Canadian Air Force and the US Air Force hold 
open house for kids, often with the cooperation of Kiwanis clubs. Kids’ Day 
at the air bases regularly includes flybys, air rescue maneuvers, and aerobatics, 
as well as displays of modern military equipment. Last year 118 air bases 
took part in Kids’ Day. 

For many clubs part of the day is set aside for fund-raising. Pancake and 
peanut sales are often held, sometimes with exciting results: In their peanut 
sale on Kids’ Day last year, one hundred clubs in the Greater Chicago Area 
made a net profit of $179,056, all of which went to support Boys and Girls 
Work programs throughout Chicago. The sum raised for youth programs 
in 1960 by the 358 Kiwanis clubs with fund-raising projects on Kids’ Day 
was estimated at $1,455,154. 





NEW TRAFFIC SAFETY 
FILMSTRIP AVAILABLE 

TO CLUBS 

“PERCEPTION OF Drivinc Hazarps,” a new 
traffic safety filmstrip accompanied by 
a script, is now available to Kiwanis 
clubs free-of-charge. The filmstrip 
shows traffic hazards exactly as they ap- 
pear from the driver’s seat of a car ap- 
proaching a potential accident. Its pur- 
pose is to help drivers spot traffic haz- 
ards before they occur and thereby avoid 
accidents. 

While color pictures of driving scenes 
are flashed on the screen, a narrator 
using the script identifies and comments 
on the hazard in each scene. Viewers 
may then further discuss and analyze 
each potential hazard. The complete 
program can be shown in twenty-five 
minutes. The only equipment needed is 
a filmstrip projector (at least 300-wat' 
is recommended) and a screen. 

The filmstrip is recommended for us 
in schools and at public gatherings where 
the safety theme is appropriate. A loa 
copy of the filmstrip and script can be 
obtained by writing to the Genera! 
Office. 


ee ee em ee 


J) 





In his first address as President of 
Kiwanis International, I. R. “Whitey” 
Witthuhn spoke te more than 450 Ki- 
wanians at a Chicago club luncheon. 
Robert Hoshell, right, president of the 
host club, was master of ceremonies. 
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Shown at the 1961 Key Club convention 
in Philadelphia in July are Steve Cop- 
ple, left, last year’s Key Club President, 
and his successor H. Andru Turk. Andy 
is a senior at Gainesville High School 


(See “Key 
on page 40. ) 


in Gainesville, Georgia. 
Club’s Philadelphia Story” 





KIWANIS CLUBS HONORED FOR 
SERVICE TO RECREATION 

Seven Krwanis Cuiuss have been cited 
for outstanding service to recreation in 
local communities by the National 
Recreation Association. The citations 
were given for exceptional service to the 
field of general recreation as well as for 
the development of special aspects of 
community recreation. 

Those clubs honored by the National 
Recreation Association are: Burbank, 
California; Arcadia, California; Gardena 
Valley, California; Paradise, California; 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin; Meriden, Con- 
necticut; and Missoula, Montana. 

The National Recreation Association 
is a nonprofit service organization that 
cooperates with local recreation agencies 
throughout the country to encourage 
creative use of leisure time. The awards 
were given through the local and state 
affiliates of the organization. 





US CITIZENSHIP DAY, 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 

COME IN SEPTEMBER 

SepTeMBER 17 has been officially pro- 
claimed Citizenship Day in the United 
States. This year Citizenship Day is 
also the first day of Constitution Week, 
September 17-23. The purpose of both 
commemorative events is to make US 
citizens more deeply conscious of the 
responsibilities and privileges of citizen- 
ship. (In Canada this year Citizenship 
Day was May 19.) 

A special Citizenship Day suggestion 
heet, prepared by the International 
‘ublic and Business Affairs Committees 
Canada and the United States), offers 

rious program and project suggestions 

the day. It can be obtained by writing 
the General Office. 

Since 1952, Citizenship Day in the 
United States has replaced I Am An 
nerican Day and Constitution Day. 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 


crs PH yD, 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hogy 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 5 ¢ 



















easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
FITCH down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 

healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 

week for positive dandruff control. Keep your | 
SHAM Pp 00 hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


eeeeeee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


FREE 49¢ FITCH — PEP 


It’s the after-shave lotion that cools and refreshes. 
Helps keep skin soft and supple too. Try SKIN PEP 
at our expense while special combination packages last! 
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's the } 
Here's Colonial Blouse Peanut Brittle 


HIG H in the beautiful foil wrapped box is a sure- 
- fire fund raiser for your club! Priced for 
volume sales, every box delivers a hand- 

some profit, even when sold as low as 50¢. 

Thin, crisp, and never sticky, Colonial 

House quality means maximum customer 

PROFIT satisfaction ... heavy repeat orders as 
proved by the sale of more than two mil- 


lion boxes to date. 
COLONIAL HOUSE CANDIES © Atlanta 8, Georgia 
i 


RAISER... 


a quality candy 
that sells itself! 


For complete information 
without obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


eee eeveeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


to COLONIAL HOUSE CANDIES; p.o. Box 6202 Station H. Atianta 8, 


Georgia: Please send me complete information on Colonial House Peanut Brittle for club sales. 











Name 
a 
(Street) 
 - a ea eee eee State 








Name of club you represent 











GET BETTER MILEAGE ON YOUR ADVERTISING... 
More than half of the readers of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE are 
community leaders serving on local county or state government or civic 
boards or commissions. Of this group, 54% exercise buying authority 
and serve on an average of more than two boards. . 
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MOODY 


SCIENCE FILMS 


cory by Dr. Irwin A. Moon 





Here are straight forward answers to the 
complexity of today’s living... with scientific 
and photographic accuracy ... beautifully and 
interestingly presented. Moody Institute of 


Science Films are enjoyed and used by Kiwanis, ~ a 


Rotary and Lions’ Clubs as well as Chambers 
of Commerce and other community groups. Our 
files bulge with testimonials on their effective- 





ness as a program feature. 
/ 






of Science 


All 16 mm — vg 


beautiful color and sound 


DUST OR DESTINY 

TIME AND ETERNITY 

RED RIVER OF LIFE 

THE PRIOR CLAIM 

MYSTERY OF THREE CLOCKS 
HIDDEN TREASURES 

GOD OF CREATION 
WINDOWS OF THE SOUL 
GOD OF THE ATOM 


Write for catalog and complete information 
on availability. 


| P.O. Box 25575-NN, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 











NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


KIWANIS CO-SPONSOR OF 
NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS WEEK 
IN CONJUNCTION with the American Pub- 
lic Works Association, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional is co-sponsor of National Publix 
Works Week, October 1-7. 

The purpose of National Public Work: 
Week is to foster better understandin; 
of the importance of the function of pub- 
lic works facilities in individual com- 
munities. It is also designed to enhance 
the professional status of public work: 
officials and thereby to attract qualifiec 
people to the field. 

A kit of materials suggesting ways ir 
which clubs may participate in the even‘ 
in their communities has been jointly 
prepared by the American Public Works 
Association and the International Com- 
mittee on Public and Business Affairs 
(United States). It can be obtained by 
writing to the General Office. 





“FELLOWSHIP ROCK,” 

LOST FIVE YEARS, 

RETURNS TO BANFF 

Durinc the summer months, the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Banff, Al- 
berta have always had a multitude of 
vacationing Kiwanians visiting their 
meetings. Invariably the guests would 
end these visits by saying, “Come down 
our way and see us.” And just as in- 
variably, knowing full well that it would 
be impossible to visit even half of the 
clubs in the United States and Canada 
from which these visitors had come, 
members of the Banff Club would an- 
swer, “We'll try.” 

Then, in 1955, the club had the idea 
of returning many of these visits by 
proxy. A search to find an appropriate 
proxy, something both symbolic and 
reminiscent of Banff, ended with the 
selection of a 194-pound rock from 
nearby Mt. Rundle. (Mt. Rundle, named 
after a nineteenth century missionary, is 
the mountain most closely associated 
with Banff.) 

In March of 1955 the Banff club took 
the rock to the nearby Calgary club, and 
there it began a long chain of inter-club 
visits. Before long, the Banff club’s proxy 





Much-traveled, much-betagged by th« 
clubs it has visited, the Banff club fel 
lowship rock has ended its journey 
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me to be known as “the fellowship 
rock.” 

In its first twelve months the fellow- 
siip rock appeared at the meetings of 
t ree Canadian clubs and more than 
tventy clubs in Montana, made a jour- 
ney to the Lumberton, North Carolina 
cub, and another to the Sheridan, Wy- 
oming club. It was also taken to the 
International convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The next year, 1956, the Banff club 
sent the fellowship rock out once more, 
this time at the request of clubs in the 
California area. It was presented at the 
1956 International convention in San 
Francisco, but then the Banff club lost 
touch with the itinerary of their rock 
for the next five years. From time to 
time they would hear that the rock was 


= 


in California, or in Washington, or Ore- 
gon, or someplace else. 

Early this year members of the Banff 
club got word from the Kiwanis Club of 
Post Falls, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho that 
they were in possession of the fellow- 
ship rock. Eleven members of the Banff 
club, nine of them accompanied by their 
wives, made the trip to Idaho to pick 
it up. 

At the ceremony in which the fellow- 
ship rock was finally returned to its 
owners, W. E. Round a member of the 
Banff club said: 

“It has come back to the grounds of 
its birth . . . to be honored by a fitting 
ceremony and to stand in honor 
throughout the coming years testifying 
to the powers of Kiwanis fellowship to 
all who shall look upon it.” 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

In the education department of a recent 
issue, Time magazine picked twelve 
of this year’s top college graduates in 
the United States. One of them, Martin 
Feldstein of Harvard, was formerly a 
Key Club district governor. While no 
mention of his Key Club activity was 
made in the Time article, Martin wrote 
a letter to Dr. Fred R. Melone, chairman 
of the International Committee on Key 
Clubs, saying: 

“Time’s omission of my Key Club 
governorship was unfortunate for sev- 
eral reasons. . . . First, Key Club was 
such an important thing in my life... . 
Second, Key Club was possibly impor- 
tant in my admission to Harvard... . 
Because as governor I had to act mature 
and try to prepare papers, letters, 
speeches, etc., I found it easier to adopt 
a mature, independent manner at col- 
lege. Because Key Club made me do a 
lot on my own and work a good deal 
with adults, these abilities were 
strengthened. All in all, I think I owe a 
great deal to Key Club.” 


KIWANIS ATTENDANCE RULES were made 
on the theory that an absent member 
is not likely to be a useful member. Al- 
though such logic would seem to be 





irrefutable, complaints about the rules 
are heard from time to time. The strict- 
ness of the rules, it is sometimes said, 
cramp one’s professional life. 

John G. Tower, a member of the Uni- 
versity, Wichita Falls, Texas club, has 
recently compiled an attendance record 
that ought to put a stop to such com- 
plaints for some time to come. While 
traveling throughout Texas during 
three separate campaigns in the race for 
the vacated US Senate seat of Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, Jchn kept 
his attendance record perfect. Nor did 
keeping up his attendance record hinder 
his professional activities; John G. 
Tower is the new US Senator from 
Texas. 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





- YOU GUYS OUGHT To SEE HOW WE RAN THINGS IN BIGSVILLE / 
F'RINSTANCE, BEFORE | WAS TRANSFERED Td THIS HICK TOWN! RAN THE 


BIGGEST MONEY- MAKING PROJECT EVER HELD IN THiS STATE / WE DIONT 
HAVE To DEAL WITH A BUNCH OF YOKELS / FRINSTANCE, Wwe. 










THE GUY WHO USED TO BELONG TO 








— 





A REALLY BIG CLUB AND CAN'T FORGET IT’ 
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MONROE 
FOLDING 
PEDESTAL 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
and all organizations — 
SAVE NOW on famous 
MONROE FOLDING 
TABLES at our direct from 
factory, LOW PRICES. The 
leader for 54 years—still 
unmatched for quality, 
durability, convenience. 
Automaticlocking legs. 68 
models and sizes. 


FREE CATALOG 


Big, new 1962 catalog. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in full color. 
Shows full line of MONROE 
folding tables, chairs, piat- 
form-risers, table and chair 
trucks, portable partitions. 
Lists prices, discounts, terms. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
16 Church St. ¢ Colfax, lowa 
FIRST AID 


FOR 
= RAISING 

















FIRST AID KIT 
Packed in New “Press-tite” Case 


COST 50¢ each SELL at $1.00 
Your club name or copy imprinted 
free on five hundred or more kits. 

Kiwanis Emblem on Label 

Send for sample on Club stationery NOW! 

GEORGE JOHNSEN’S SUPPLY CORP. 

355 North Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ocua » INQUIRY 


See page 3 





statistical? 


HAWAII calls KIWANIANS 


Glorious fun in the 
Paradise of the Pacific! 
16 - day personally conducted tour, 
February 17—March 5, 1962. Fourth 
Annual Tour for Kiwanians, their 
families and friends . . . via Pan 
American ‘‘Jet’’ Clipper from Se- 
attle-Portland and return. 11 days 
at Hawaiian Village Hotel on fabu- 
lous Waikiki Beach (twin bedrooms 
with bath). Complete sightseeing includes fa- 
mous Pearl Harbor Cruise, ‘‘Hawaii Calls’’ 
broadcast, some 30 thrilling special events! 


PLUS 
5-day all-expense tour of neighbor isles: Kauau, 
Hawaii, Maui. Extras galore: Luau, leis, par- 
ties. $679 per person. 




















FREE! Pome a LEY, Tour Director 
.W. Scholls Ferry Road 

SEND FOR Portland 25, Oregon 

KIWANIS; — 

HAWAIIAN | °°” 

TOUR | Address 

ITINERARY City State 














Fund Raising 
made easy.... 





With a new 


100% PROFIT PLAN 


... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full 


pound box for ....$1.00 
Your club pays, per box .50 
Your club’s profit per box .50 


Your choice of Forbes world famous 
Peonut Brittle, Peco Flake or Salt Water 
Taffy. The taste test will convince every 
member of your club. All three sell foster 
becouse they ore made of the finest 
ingredients. Write us today for a somple 
of all 3. Send 25¢ for postage and handling. 
No obligation of course . 


NO CASH OUTLAY REQUIRED! 


Write te 





rbes CANDIES 
VIRGINIA BEACH. VIRGINIA 


ARE AMERICANS GETTING SOFT? 








/ 


HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, Inc 
407 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 





Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis : 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 
An Associated Federal Hotel 

BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 








Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4/9”. 
6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each .... $2.20 
24-47, each ... $1.90 
48 or more, each.. $1.60 





|) RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
ME 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CLUB CLINIC 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Addres; 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Is a Kiwanis club exempt from all 
forms of state and federal taxes? 


A. A Kiwanis club is exempt from pay- 
ment of income tax or a tax on dues 
under Section 501 (c) (4) of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code. However, gifts 
and bequests made to a Kiwanis club 
are subject to the federal gift and estate 
taxes. A Kiwanis club must also pay a 
federal admissions tax on shows spon- 
sored by the club. Exemption from 
state or provincial taxes depends upon 
the statutes of each state and province. 
Many Kiwanis clubs have incorporated 
charitable funds or foundations to 
secure exemption on charitable activi- 
ties. 


Q. If the board of directors of our club 
grants a six months leave of absence to 
a board member for illness, would such 
a member continue to hold his office as 
a director of our club? 


A. The granting of a leave of absence to 
a member would have no effect on any 
office he might hold in the club. The 
member who was granted a leave of 
absence because of illness would con- 
tinue as a director of your club during 
his absence. 


Q. Is a Kiwanian entitled to privileged 
membership if he has retired from 
business but has less than ten years 
Kiwanis membership? 


A. No member, whether he has retired 
or not, can be granted privileged mem- 
bership until he has been an active 
Kiwanian for at least ten years. After 
ten years the board of directors may 
grant a member privileged membership 
if it feels there is good reason why the 
member should be excused from the 
attendance requirements. 


Q. We have some special matters to 
bring before the board of directors and 
have called two meetings, but have not 
been able to get a quorum. Could some 
of the past presidents who attend our 
board meetings serve as proxies for the 
missing directors? 


A. There can be no proxy voting in a 
Kiwanis club or among its board of di- 
rectors. Members must be present in 
person to vote. You state that you tried 
twice to hold a board of directors meet- 
ing this month, but could not get a 
quorum. Does this mean that you do not 
have a regularly scheduled time for 
board meetings? When a definite eve- 
ning, such as the first Tuesday evening 
in each month, is designated for the 


monthly board meeting, board member; 
soon become accustomed to it and avoi | 
making appointments that would pre- 
vent their attendance at these meeting:. 


Q. Can the board of directors of a clu» 
announce, through the club bulletir, 
that the next regular monthly meetin, 
of the board ‘is to be a closed session’? 


A. Yes. The bylaws give the board of 
directors the general management of the 
club. No one who is not on the board 


has a right to attend a board meeting. | 


However, the board can invite the com- 
mittee chairmen and club members to 
board meetings if it desires. Matters such 
as disciplining members and electing 
new members should always be con- 
sidered by the board in a closed session. 
Such matters cannot be discussed fully 
and decided properly with an audience 
present. 


Q. When our lieutenant governor 
visited our club, he mentioned the 
Circle of Distinction. What is this? 


A. The Circle of Distinction is a red 
lapel emblem that any Kiwanian who 
sponsors a new member in his club is 
entitled to wear next to his Kiwanis 
lapel button. A supply of these emblems 
was sent to each club president at the 
beginning of the year. A new supply can 
be obtained without charge by writing 
to the General Office. 


Q. What effect does the suspension of a 
member for nonpayment of dues or 
non-attendance have upon the attend- 
ance record of a club? 


A. Article V, Sections 1 and 2 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vide for the suspending of a member 
who is in arrears for two months in the 
payment of dues or who has been absent 
without excuse from four consecutive 
meetings or from 40 per cent of the 
meetings during either half of the calen- 
dar year. The article further provides 
that a member shall have thirty days in 
which to apply to the board of directors 
for reinstatement. If he is not reinstated 
within thirty days, the bylaws provide 
that “he shall be automatically dropped 
from the membership.” During the thirty 
days after the board meeting at which a 
member has been suspended, he con- 
tinues to be a member of the club and 
should be counted in figuring the attend- 
ance record of the club. If he is not re- 
instated by the board within thirty days 
after suspension, he is dropped from the 
membership and is no longer counted in 
computing the club’s attendance record. 
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here are some useful suggestions 


HOOSING A PLACE to hold your weekly club meet- 
ti; ings is one of the most critical decisions your club 
can make. An intelligent choice can bring substantial 
benefits—higher retention rate, membership growth, 
better attendance, greater enthusiasm, more com- 





unity prestige. Making the wrong choice can have 
just the opposite effect. One lieutenant governor, 
peaking of a Midwestern club that is handicapped 
by an unsatisfactory meeting place, reports: “The 
club is having difficulties in two particular fields— 
the attendance is poor and the members are dissatis- 
fied with the meals.” Contrast this report with these 
enthusiastic ones: 


The new meeting place, in a church, is working out 

fine. Some of the older members that dropped out are 
planning to return. 

—Lieutenant Governor Bernard W. Cutting on 

the Broadview Heights, Ohio club 


This club has moved to a new meeting place which is 

more attractive. They now feel that with the nicer 

quarters they will be able to attract more members and 
are therefore planning a membership drive. 

—Lieutenant Governor Harry Sidell on 

the East Boston, Massachusetts club 


BREAKING AWaAy from an old meeting place—espe- 
cially one that a club has used for years—isn’t easy. 
Some clubs ignore such factors as poor service and 
food and deteriorating facilities, then wonder why 
new members are hard to get. 





One way to measure the usefulness of your present 
meeting place is to poll the members. At a forth- 
coming meeting club officers can pass out ballots with 


the words “excellent,” “satisfactory,” “fair,’ and 
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is your present meeting place good enough? If not, 


“poor” written on them. The members should then 
be asked to circle the most appropriate word that de- 
scribes their impression of the meeting place. If the 
words “fair” and “poor” get a high percentage of 
votes, the management should be notified that im- 
provements in service and/or facilities are in order. 
If improvements are not forthcoming, a change in 
meeting place may be required. In any event, such 
membership polls should be conducted regularly—at 
least once a year. 

Once a change is decided upon, care should be taken 
in the selection of a new meeting place. Below are 
some suggestions that can help you make the right 
choice: 












































— 


DO COMPARISON SHOPPING 


Don’t take the first restaurant or hotel that comes 
to mind. Make a survey of all the available facilities 
in your community—restaurants, hotels, motels, 
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church centers, and halls. Inspect them. See what 
facilities and services they offer. Don’t hesitate to 
be choosy—a Kiwanis club is a desirable customer. 
Compare financial arrangements, accessibility, park- 
ing facilities, location rating, etc. Don’t choose on 
price alone. This can prove costly in the long run. 


ASK OTHER CUSTOMERS 


Talk to groups who have used the locations you're 
considering. Find out what their experience has been. 
The proprietor may tell you “Our food is tops.” See 
if people he has served agree with him. 





TALK TO COMPANIES 


If your club is in an urban area, talk to executives 
in some of the companies who have used the places 
you're examining for their own business meetings. 
Ask them to describe their experience. 








CHECK MEETING FACILITIES 


A location that may be ideal for a purely social 
affair may be sadly lacking as a place for a Kiwanis 
club meeting. You want the right physical layout 
for tables. You want good lighting and acoustics. 


You may want to be sure of getting public-address or 
film-projection-equipment service. 


























PICK A BRIGHT SPOT 

The decor and atmosphere of your meeting place 
are important. Don’t settle for a tired and dingy 
hall or hotel dining room that looked old in 1905. Try 
to get a place that is fresh and modern—one that will 
lift your spirits, not drag them down. 


FRIENDS ARE FINE, BUT 


When you're picking your meeting place, think » 
your club as a business and think of making yo 
selection as strictly a business arrangement. Be car: 
ful of making arrangements on a personal relatio 1s 
basis (“My cousin Ed will give us a real good deal’ ), 
You may end up with strained relations and a oo i 
situation. 
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WATCH OUT FOR BLIGHT 


This applies primarily to clubs in urban areas. Don't 
tie yourself to a location in a neighborhood that’s start- 
ing to run down. Blight can move in fast and in- 
sidiously. Check more than the meeting place itself 
—check the entire neighborhood. 


READ THE FINE PRINT 


If you’re considering a long-term arrangement with 
some establishment, make sure the terms of the ar- 
rangement, including the services to bé provided, are 
clearly specified. Check all the aspects of any long 
term arrangement with the same care you'd use in 
going over a lease for business space—or in buying 
your own home. 





MEETING! 








MAKE AN “UNDERCOVER” CHECK 


In many instances the same locations you’re con- 
sidering will ‘be used as meeting places by other 
groups, organizations, and companies. Try to attend 
one of their meetings as a guest and see how well the 
place stands up in service, in the quality of its 
food, and in all other respects that are important to 
your club. 
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By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


President 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


a Is a contradiction at the heart of contemporary 
American life that cries for correction. All through the 
period of World War II and its aftermath, religion has 
become progressively more prominent; in that same 
period, the recognition and practice of morality have be- 
come increasingly weaker and less secure. 

It is a truism that ours is a time, if not of authentic 
religious revival, certainly of widespread and mounting 
interest in religion. A popular journal of large circulation 
captioned a recent article by an eminent Protestant 
churchman, “The Current Boom in Religion.” The au- 
thor, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, declared: “Yes, the boom 
is upon us. Call it what you will—a religious resurgence, 
a move back to God, a reawakening—it’s here.” And per- 
haps the most acute European observer of the American 
scene, Professor D. W. Brogan of Cambridge University, 
has recourse to the same figure: “Religion in the U.S.A. 
is booming. That there is a genuine religious revival I do 
not doubt.” 

The evidence is manifold and overwhelming: church 
membership, church attendance, church construction, 
church support at all time highs; religious or pseudo- 
religious books near the top of every list of current best 
sellers; religious films, radio and tv programs in new 
prominence; striking increase in student enrollments in 
religion courses in colleges and universities; unprece- 
dented numbers and quality of candidates for the min- 
istries of the several faiths. 

Yes, it is true; the popular “winds of doctrine” are 
blowing more favorably for religion than at any other 
hour in our lifetime. But every sailor knows that not one 
but two sets of factors determine the direction and move- 
ment of his craft. There are the surface winds. And there 
are the deep under-surface tides. In American life, the 
latter are sweeping dead against the moral concerns of 
religion, and have been for more than a generation. 

To be sure, there has been gain in both standards and 
practice of public ethics—all the way from more exacting 
requirements of integrity for individuals in public office 
to the growing acceptance of global responsibilities by 
the American people as a whole. Let us give thanks for 
that. But in the realm of private morality, is there room 
for doubt that the same decades that witnessed height- 
ened attention to religion have also witnessed a marked 
slack in ethical conviction and growing casualness in 
moral behavior? 

That there is corrosion and disease in the moral life 
of the American people few would question. Here, like- 
wise, the evidence is omnipresent and overwhelming. 
Take increasing alcoholism—not simply liquor consump- 
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A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IS NOT ENOUGH 


tion but habitual drunkenness; witness the astounding 
growth of that amazing community of reclamation, “Al- 
coholics Anonymous.” Or spreading narcoticism, in- 
curable drug addiction. Or mounting juvenile delin- 
quency. Or multiplying marriage failures, sexual license, 
and illegitimacy. And behind these specific symptoms, 
the denial of moral norms, disdain of the proven wisdom 
of the centuries, sweeping contagion of cynicism, des- 
peration, near-despair just beneath the surface of the 
consciousness of many of the younger generation. A 
radical individualism of personal conduct prevails. In 
the words of the ancient prophet, “They walk every man 
on his own way.” 

Make no mistake. Statistics of church growth and 
church prosperity to the contrary notwithstanding, in the 
larger view religion is not gaining ground; it is not even 
holding its own. A recent article in one of the church 
journals carried the arresting title, “Holding the Bridge- 
heads!” It was diagnosing the outlook for Christian mis- 
sions overseas. The same caption might have been used 
to define the position of the churches here at home. De- 
spite all the heartening signs, the cause of religion today 
can be more accurately described as a holding operation 
than as a triumphant advance. 

Here, then, is the deepest and most disturbing contra- 
diction in our national existence—steadily rising atten- 
tion to religion, steadily lowering ethical practice. It is 
precisely at the moment of greatest adherence to religious 
loyalties and religious institutions in its history that the 
nation’s life is marked by advancing disintegration in 
morality. The “return to religion” in our day has pro- 
duced no corresponding moral fruitage. On the contrary, 
if one were to attempt to plot the complicated and elusive 
data on a graph, the curve’ of religious vitality and the 
curve of moral health would be seen to be moving in 
opposite directions—that of religious interest ascending, 
that of moral behavior falling. 

How shall we account for this contradiction? In part, 
it is a judgment upon the churches and the religion they 
have been content to foster. Not “too little religion” but 
double-minded religion—religion divorced from ethics, 
profession unrelated to practice—is our sickness. 

But I suspect the explanation lies at a deeper level. 
Religion is, normally, the parent and sustainer of mo- 
rality. Earlier religious revivals in this country were not 
only accompanied by vigorous moral renewals. They 
built up enormous reservoirs of moral conviction, some- 
what like the reservoirs of goodwill toward the United 
States built up during the last century by Christian mis- 
sionaries, which Mr. Wendell Wilkie discovered when 
he circled the globe shortly before his death. We have 
been living off these moral reserves, drawing on them 
without adequate replenishment. They are beginning to 
run dry. 

In any event, we may venture this judgment: religion 
and morality are, by their very natures, too intimately 


‘involved and mutually interdependent to continue to 


move indefinitely in opposite directions. Either there will 
be ethical renewal to match the current spiritual re- 
awakening, moral revival flowering from religious re- 
vival—or the latter will fritter out into futility, like 
water seeping into desert sand. And our final state will 
be worse than our first—religious sterility to match 
moral anarchy. THE END 
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How much trouble is a child’s health worth? 


Enough to give him periodic professional check-ups? 


In many schools teachers, not doctors, still give health exams | 





IMMY STOOD nervously with the 
J other third-graders in a dimly lit 
corner of the school gymnasium. 
About every two minutes he moved 
up a place in line as Miss Harmon, 
the fourth grade teacher who was 
giving health exams today, finished 
with another child. 

Jimmy heard his chums playing in 
the schoolyard. He wished he could 
be with them. He didn’t like to have 
to stick his tongue out and to read 
that vision chart. But, in his youthful 
optimism, he thought of the cheerful 
side. After all, they gave these exami- 
nations only once a year, and it was 
over in a few minutes. You didn’t 
even have to strip down, like his 
cousin Tommy had to do in that big 
school in the next town. And Tommy 
had to go see a real doctor. A doctor 
takes a lot of time, and he asks a lot of 
questions. 

But Miss Harmon is nice, Jimmy 
thought. She lets us go right away. 
Jimmy looked up. “It’s your turn, 
Jimmy,” Miss Harmon said. “Open 
your mouth.” She looked into his 
throat. Then she whispered some- 
thing and asked Jimmy if he could 
hear it. When he nodded, she pointed 
to the chart with the big letters. 
Jimmy read them aloud. 

“That’s all, Jimmy,” Miss Harmon 
smiled. “You're in very good health. 
Take this report home to your 
mother.” 

And that’s the story of Jimmy’s 
school health exam. At least, it’s part 
of the story. 

About six months later, Jimmy 
began to complain about stomach 
aches. He was feeling listless, and his 
school work had slipped badly. 
“You're not sick,” his father scolded, 
“and you know it. The school told us 


you were healthy. Now you get those 
grades up or I'll spank you again.” 

In the following months, the 
spankings and punishments became 
more frequent. Eventually, Jimmy's 
mother took him to the family doctor 
for a check-up. It was then that she 
learned Jimmy had cancer of the 
stomach. 

Fortunately, Jimmy responded to 
treatment, and today he is well. But 
he had suffered needlessly for a year. 
His mother to this day asks: “How 
could it have happened? The school 
told us Jimmy was healthy.” 


Qn tHE surface, Jimmy seemed 
healthy enough. But his assembly- 
line school health exam, like those 
held in more than 90 per cent of 
American schools, conducted without 
proper training, time, or caution, was 
not calculated to turn up anything 
more than the most obvious physical 
defect. 

Jimmy’s case is not an isolated one. 
Each year, more than $30 million is 
spent on American school health 
examinations, but this is only 142 per 
cent of the annual total school budget 
for children. Only one pupil in fifteen 
gets a really adequate health exam 
during his entire school career. 

Recently, some six hundred medi- 
cal societies answered a nationwide 
questionnaire on school health pre- 
pared by the American Medical As- 
sociation. Less than one third said 
they devoted fifteen or more minutes 
to an exam conducted in the schools. 
For 163, the average time spent was 
five to nine minutes per child, and 
eighty-nine admitted they gave as 
little as one to four minutes to each 
child’s health examination. 

Each pupil is required to have at 
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(By TED J. RAKSTIS 


' 


lleast one medical exam during his 
} school life in 83 per cent of America’s 
school systems. But the ways in 
which these exams are administered 
differ widely in different schools, 
and they are often influenced by such 
ifactors as school finances and local 
customs. 

Most health examinations are con- 
ducted in schoolrooms, where there is 
no privacy and where even the best 
physicians might find it difficult to 
|spot defects. Only about 8 per cent of 
the nation’s pupils have to undress 
for an exam. Local rules sometimes 
prohibit a child from undressing, and 
the result is that a youngster with a 
hernia or a similar defect would 
probably pass the exam with his ail- 
ment undetected. 

Thousands of schools do not re- 
quire that a physician perform the 
exam. Sometimes exams are con- 
ducted by teachers, occasionally by 
older pupils. In fact, only 2 per cent 
~§ the nation’s elementary schools 
and only one per cent of the second- 
ary schools retain a physician full 
time. Many have part-time arrange- 
ments with qualified doctors. At the 
other extreme, 29 per cent of all ele- 
mentary schools and 34 per cent of 
all secondary schools require no 
school visits from a physician at any 
time. 

These figures seem to suggest that 
there is no health problem in the 
schools. And yet each year almost 300 
million school days are lost because 
of illness, an average of 8.4 days for 
each school child in America. Dr. 

omas E. Shaffer, of the college of 
medicine at Ohio State University, 

ported recently that of every one 

indred school children one has a 

rt disorder, twenty have visual 
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defects, ten have hearing impair- 
ments, fifteen have nutritional defi- 
ciencies, ten have growth problems, 
eighty-five have dental disease, and 
twenty have emotional disturbances. 

Paradoxically, although most par- 
ents take infants to doctors for 
check-ups, they often abandon the 
practice after the child is about a year 
old. Doctors disagree with this prac- 
tice and urge that children of pre- 
school and school age be given peri- 
odic exams. In Lynchburg, Virginia, 
a survey showed that 14 per cent of 
the children in the second grade had 
defects that they did not have in the 
first grade. 

A twelve-year vision testing pro- 
gram run by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health shows that 18 to 20 
per cent of all school children have 
defective vision. Of 218,872 children 
tested in the Oregon Hearing Con- 
servation Program, 4 per cent failed 
and had to be referred to hearing 
clinics. Each year, four thousand 
children are admitted to state mental 
hospitals, and another 200,000 are 
treated in mental health clinics. 

In short, the vision of the American 
child as healthy and rosy-cheeked is 
not always accurate. There is a health 
problem in our schools, and all too 
often defects in children are passed 
over in traditional school health ex- 
aminations, sometimes with terrible 
results. 

A school nurse in St. Louis told a 
father that his little girl was “normal 
in all respects” and that her school 
work was probably failing because 
she lacked interest. Ten months later, 
it was discovered that the little girl 
had developed diabetes. 

In a northshore suburb of Chi- 
cago, Bill T., a strapping 16-year-old 
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wanted to use his 210 pounds on the 
high school football team. He took a 
school health exam. The school rec- 
ommended he be examined by a spe- 
cialist, and his parents took him to a 
doctor in another city. The doctor 
found that the boy had epilepsy, but 
the parents never thought to ask 
whether that would affect his partici- 
pation in athletics. The physician, 
who lived and worked outside Bill’s 
school system, somehow failed to get 
the boy’s record to his school. Con- 
sequently, the fact that Bill had epi- 
lepsy never appeared on his school 
health. record. Several weeks later, 
he had a seizure while playing in a 
game and died shortly afterward. 

Robert R., an eighth-grader in 
Denver, was having. problems with 
his reading. Despite the fact that his 
vision had measured 20-20 in school 
tests, his teacher said that his reading 
was at sixth grade level and advised 
his parents not to enter him in a prep 
school the following year. On inves- 
tigation, it was found that images be- 
came blurred when Robert read at 
close range. For all practical pur- 
poses, he had “perfect” eyes, but he 
could neither focus each eye indi- 
vidually nor co-ordinate both eyes 
together. A complete check-up 
showed that he needed glasses and 
corrective training. 

These youngsters were, in a defi- 
nite sense, victims of their school 
health examinations. In the Connecti- 
cut State Medical Journal, Dr. Edwin 
R. Van Kleek, of New York, wrote: 
“There is grave danger in a scanty, 
superficial medical exam. If the exam 
is too hurried and brief, it may even 
be worse than no exam at all. The 
parent who receives from the school 
reports indicating that no defects 
have been discovered may, under- 
standably, assume that no defects 
exist.” 

But to hold the schools entirely at 
fault for these shoddy exams would 
be to ignore much of the complexity 
of the problem. The problem centers 
on the question of how often and 
where school children should be ex- 
amined. It also involves misguided 
parents who view the school as a 
kind of medical clinic. 

“Are our schools going to teach or 
act as hospitals?” Dr. E. H. Christo- 
pherson, executive director of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, has 
asked. “What you get in a school is 
not really an exam. It can never hope 
to be.” And Dr. Donald Dukelow, 
health consultant for the AMA, 
added: “In our culture, the parent 
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has prime responsibility for his 
child’s welfare. But this responsi- 
bility has to be taken away from 
him when he cannot carry out 
his obligations. The schools need 
means to supplement the parents’ re- 
sponsibility. But schools still are a 
teaching agency.” 

Most health and school officials 
agree that school health exams can 
play a worthwhile role, but only as 
a stop-gap in the absence of a regular 
family doctor. Parents’ apathy over 
their children’s health is continually 
a source of shock to officials. A study 
by William G. Mather of the Penn- 
sylvania State University for the 
Health Information Foundation of 
New York showed that a high pro- 
portion of parents—four out of ten 
in some communities—ignore school 
health warnings completely. 

In Pennsylvania recently, of 915,000 
school children who took medical 
exams, 328,000 were found to have 
remedial defects. In four typical com- 
munities surveyed in the Penn State 
study, correctable defects were un- 
covered in 363 of 763 children. But of 
this number only 166 were taken to 
a doctor for treatment. The Lynch- 
burg, Virginia survey cited above 
revealed that few children had been 
examined by their family physician 
within the past year. The highest 
figure for any one school was 29 
per cent, but most schools reported 
closer to 4 or 5 per cent. When the 
American School Health Association 
made a national check, it learned that 
only about one-third of the parents 
had on file the name of a family phy- 
sician who could be contacted in case 
of emergency or serious illness. 

Dr. Dukelow feels that many par- 
ents place more emphasis on class- 
room deficiencies than on health 
defects. “They can understand a D 
or an F better than they can 20-40 
vision or a 15 decibel hearing loss. 
Many parents feel their children are 
perfect. I know of one mother who 
took her child out of school when 
told he did not have perfect vision.” 


Many scuoots are handicapped be- 
cause they are not properly equipped 
to handle health problems. While 
some large cities have staffs that in- 
clude nurses, counsellors, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatric social workers, 
about a third of the nation’s counties 
have no locally administered health 
programs and require aid from the 
state. 

Cities generally offer better school 
health programs than do rural areas. 


An AMA study shows that while ‘}5 
per cent of city school children ha‘ 
been immunized against small pox, 
only 80 per cent in the country ha’ 
been given the same protection. 

Neither city nor country do as w: |] 
as they might with polio vaccinatic a, 
however. Dr. Christopherson of tie 
Academy of Pediatrics estimates that 
some ten million school children 
have not yet received their Salk po io 
shots. In one rural area surveyed y 
the AMA, only one per cent of tie 
children received polio immunization. 

In the absence of strong school 
programs, parents sometimes join to- 
gether to set up community pro- 
grams. In Billings, Montana, a PTA 
organization started its own immuni- 
zation clinic. The PTA in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota maintains a polio fund 
on which the local health department 
may draw for purchasing vaccine. 
And a dental clinic was started by the 
PTA in the city hall at Bellingham, 
Washington. 

Local health councils have also 
been organized in many communi- 
ties. Such councils usually include 
health officers, teachers, doctors, and 
parents. In Evanston, Illinois, school 
medical personnel must attend all 
PTA meetings. Citizens in Bronx- 
ville, New York have formed health 
committees that set rigid health 
standards and check to ensure they 
are being carried out. 

Yet even with pressure from con- 
cerned parent groups, schools still 
cannot do a complete health job. 
What, then, is the answer? 

Many of the nation’s leading medi- 
cal and educational groups today are 
looking to a new and growing concept 
in school health exams—transplant- 
ing the exam from the school directly 
into the office of a physician. The 
plan, though still limited in practice, 
has been officially endorsed by such 
powerful organizations as the AMA, 
the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the National Commit- 
tee on School Health Policies. 

A series of recommendations to im- 
plement the plan of holding school 
health exams in doctors’ offices has 


been drafted by these groups. Among § 


them are: (1) Each child should have 
at least fifteen minutes individual at- 
tention; (2) “Quickie” annual exams 
should be scrapped in favor of an in- 
tensive exam every three or four 
years; (3) Parents should be present 
when the exam is given, at least on 
the elementary school level; and (4) 
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T achers should receive some basic 
medical instructions so that, through 
a child’s behavior, they can spot pos- 
sible clues to illness. 

The organizations supporting these 
ideas also agree that a continuous 
record of a child’s medical history 
must be maintained. On a city level, 
this idea is not new. For years it has 
been done in Evanston and San Fran- 
cisco. On a state level, however, it is 
unique. The PTA Congress now has 
three pilot studies operating in Iowa, 
Ohio, and Georgia, trying to de- 
velop practicable methods of contin- 
uous health supervision from birth 
through high school. 

The only apparent opposition to 
the plan so far has come from some 
doctors who feel that their patients’ 
medical histories are “privileged” 
and should not be passed on to other 
doctors. 

The White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held in the 
spring of 1960 in Washington, D. C. 
revealed that 25 per cent of all the 
nation’s children under 10 years of 
age will move at least to another 
county by the end of any given year. 
Mobility is one reason why a continu- 
ous health record program has been 
advocated by the PTA Congress. 
How effective are school health 
exams given in a doctor’s office? 
School systems that use this system 
vow they will never go back to giving 
exams in the school; other cities 
cling to the older practice and defend 
it just as strongly. 

In Minnesota, about 92 per cent of 
all school entrance exams are held in 
doctors’ offices. The other 8 per cent 
of beginning pupils, whose families 
have no regular doctors, get the 
needed care through private clinics 
and welfare agencies. San Francisco 












conducted mass physical exams in 
its schools until 1955. At the time 
the examination was limited only to 
those children new in the school 
system and to those referred by 
teachers, with periodic re-examina- 
tions to be given at stated intervals. 
The number of physical exams by 
school personnel was cut from thirty 
to only ten an hour. 

Until recently, private physicians 
gave most examinations in Chicago. 
Until about 1954 the city had no 
school health program worthy of the 
name. The responsibility was placed 
on the parents, and the results were 
poor. Then a movement started 
among Chicago pediatricians to 
change the system. Dr. John L. 
Reichert, a pediatrician, was elected 
to the school board and was instru- 
mental in hiring the city’s first full- 
time school medical director. Screen- 
ing is now done in the schools and re- 
ferrals are made to private physi- 
cians. 


Prosasty the best example of an 
outstanding school health examina- 
tion plan is that conducted by the 
Evanston schools. In Evanston, 95 per 
cent of all school children are ex- 
amined in doctors’ offices. Dr. Robert 
McGuigan, medical director for the 
Evanston schools, had been examin- 
ing as many as forty children an hour 
when he joined the new school sys- 
tem back in 1946. A year later he set 
up a new program to ‘eliminate ex- 
aminations in the schools. All were 
to be given in the office of a family 
physician, if the family had one. For 
families with no doctor of their 
own, arrangements were made to 
use the Evanston Hospital and St. 
Francis Hospital clinics. Students 
at the Northwestern University Den- 
tal School were used to help set up 
clinic dental care. 

A handful of parents opposed the 
idea because they didn’t want to pay 
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for the exams, but the north sub- 
urban branch of the Chicago Medical 
Society supported the program vig- 
orously, as did the Evanston PTA. 
The program was adopted for all 
eighteen schools in the Evanston 
system. 

Illinois law states that four exams 
must be given during a child’s school 
career, but Evanston requires five. 
The first in kindergarten, the second 
in the fifth grade, the third in the 
seventh grade, the fourth in the ninth 
grade, and the last during the junior 
year of high school. Parents are no- 
tified at the end of the school year 
that their child must get a physical 
exam by the family doctor that sum- 
mer and bring a record of it to school 
in the fall. 

Dr. McGuigan no longer gives 
exams himself, but serves mainly as a 
consultant. Teachers and the school 
system’s ten full-time nurses look for 
deviant behavior in the child. They 
then call parents and help set up re- 
ferrals to physicians. 

To ensure peak diagnostic care, 
Evanston has the broadest school 
nurse training plan in the nation. 
School nurses take an in-service 
training program on their own time, 
working closely with Northwestern 
University specialists through a 
series of weekly meetings. They 
learn to run audiometric hearing 
tests, which are given to all pupils in 
the first, second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grades, as well as to all chil- 
dren with special problems and to all 
new students. Nurses also learn the 
proper techniques of administering 
Snellen vision tests and of inspecting 
for infections such as ringworm. But 
their work in the schools is entirely 
diagnostic. Pupils needing treatment 
are referred to private physicians. 

Nurses keep close contact with 
parents by attending all PTA meet- 
ings and planning conferences with 

(see HEALTH EXAMS page 48) 
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pone AFTER the turn of the cen- 
s/ tury, a boy named Fred Ehrhardt 
started building and flying kites as a 
pastime. Often he would fly one 
while trudging to the country school 
he attended, tie the string to a fence, 
and surreptitiously watch from his 
classroom window to see if the kite 
remained in the air. Other boys 
flew kites, but with Fred the hobby 
was destined to last a lifetime. It also 
became the basis of a popular and 
successful Kiwanis project for boys 
and girls: the Kite Tourney. 

Fred is now retired as postmaster 
at Sac City, Iowa, but he is still spry 
and still excited about kites. When 


the Sac City club held its thirty-sixth 
annual Kite Tournament in May, 
Fred served as the expert among ex- 
perts. 

In 1923 Fred joined the Sac City 
schools as a teacher of seventh-grade 
manual training. He assigned kite 
building as a class project and graded 
his students both on constructing and 
flying kites. (Design classes at several 
universities now have similar proj- 
ects.) In 1925 Fred joined the Sac 
City club; the following year he con- 
vinced fellow members that a club- 
sponsored kite tourney would be a 
good youth project. And it has been, 
every year since. 





Kiwanians supply materials, buy prizes, and instruct Sac City youngsters on 
how to build their kites, then serve as tournament judges. Many of them, as 


boys, flew kites in the tournament, 


which is now thirty-six years old. 



















Each year the project gets unde: 
way with a surge of kite building in 
the school’s woodworking shop. Ki- 
wanians bring paper, glue, and string 
to the evening sessions, then help the 
youngsters put their kites together 
Sticks used for the frame of the kite 
are sawn and donated by a lumber 
yard. 

As many as eighty kites have been 
turned out in a single evening. The 
youngsters are encouraged to origi- 
nate new designs if they wish, after 
boning up at the library with books 
donated by the club, but flying ability 
is the sole criterion at the tourna- 
ment. Most kites, therefore, are of the 
standard diamond-shaped design. 

Tangled lines are always a problem 
when dozens of kites are in the air at 
the same time, but one year two boys 
thought they had found a solution. 
They read that kite battles are staged 
in China in which kite flyers attempt 
to cut each other’s strings in mid-air 
This is accomplished by gluing 
ground glass to about six feet of the 
string. It worked for the boys, but 
the device was outlawed by the club 
as too dangerous. Hands, as well as 
string, might easily have been cut, 
especially those belonging to younger 
entrants. 

Safety is a major concern of the 
club in staging the tournament. No 
metal of any kind is permitted on a 
kite; glue and string must be used in 
lieu of nails and staples. Once a six- 
foot French war kite was built for 
exhibition flying, held by a clothes- 
line rope, but it was grounded be- 
cause of its potential danger should it 
dive to the earth. 

Judging the various flights of the 
tournament has always been some- 
thing of a problem. One year, in their 
efforts to find a fair solution, the club 
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rented an airplane. The altitudes 
reached by the kites were reported 
from the plane by radio to the judges 
on the ground. But, as it turned out, 
the plane seemed always to be cir- 
cling for a pass when its services 
were most needed. In addition, the 
propwash from the propellers 
splashed many of the kites. Now the 
club feels it has found a satisfactory 
method of evaluating the various 
flights. The judges, standing on the 
ground, give equal consideration to 
the heights attained by the kites and 
to the skill with which each is flown. 

Eight separate flights make up the 
tournament, including a girls flight, 
a championship flight between the 
winners of all the other flights, and a 
consolation flight. Some flights have 
been discontinued, including the 
“decorated kite” category of several 
years ago. Kites appeared that were 
made of all kinds of materials and in 
all kinds of shapes. Although decora- 
tive, they seldom flew well, and a 
non-flying kite is no kite at all. One 
old favorite that persists is the ex- 
hibition flight for adults. At this event 


each year Fred Ehrhardt brings out 


his thirteen-foot Chinese dragon kite 
a perennial crowd pleaser. Fred 
saw it pictured in a magazine, and 





after two years of correspondence 
reached the owner and bought the 
kite. 

A trophy goes to the winner of the 
championship flight and first, second, 
and third prizes are awarded for each 
flight. Long ago the club learned that 
to keep interest high they had to pro- 
vide prizes that the youngsters really 
wanted, not just donated merchan- 
dise that merchants were unable to 
sell. About $150 is spent each year 
for such prizes as cameras, fishing 
equipment, croquet sets, airplane kits, 
badminton sets, wrist watches, base- 
ball equipment, swimming goggles 
and fins, air mattresses, dresser sets, 
and scouting gear. 

The tournament usually provides 
an afternoon’s free entertainment for 
a thousand or more spectators (this 
year’s tournament drew 1500) as well 
as a popular competition for young- 
sters (150 entered this year). It has 
also been a source of pride for the Sac 
City club for the outside recognition 
they’ve received. Their kite project 
display was among the most popular 
at last year’s Nebraska-lowa district 
convention, and a Boys and Girls 
Work Bulletin (Number 28) has 
been written with their project as a 
guide. THE END 





Fred Ehrhardt, the originator of the Sac City Kite Tour- 
nament, flies his thirteen-foot-long kite during an ex- 
hibition flight for adults. Modeled on kites once used 
in China, it is a perennial favorite of the spectators. 
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From a large assortment of prizes, one flight winner 
chose baseball equipment. Although his kite was 
badly damaged in its first flight, the boy above 
was given another chance in the consolation flight. 
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Despite a large, uncluttered fly- 
ing field, kites occasionally do 
collide. Here is a near smash-up. 
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— IT was recently disclosed 
that William C. Newberg, then- 
president of the Chrysler Corporii- 
tion, had made $450,000 from fis 
interest in two companies suppl:’- 
ing Chrysler with parts, it wasr’t 
Chrysler’s management who cen- 
sured him. Instead, the stockholders 
spoke up. One stockholder charg: 
Newberg and his associates in tie 
supply firms with “a fraudulent pliin 
and conspiracy to take advantage of 
the position and influence of Mr 
Newberg—for their personal gain and 
profit.” Before the scandal could be 
quieted, another stockholder suit was 
aimed at the Chrysler Corporation 
itself, charging “gross and uncon- 
scionable mismanagement.” Newberg 
was forced to resign. And Chrysler, 
in its own defense, made more than 
the usual accounting of its managerial 
activities. 

Though an extreme case of stock- 
holder reaction, the Chrysler incident 
was not an isolated one. More and 
more in recent years, small stock- 
holders have begun to assert their 
proper responsibility toward business 
and toward their own investment in- 


terests—a responsibility that has 
been both welcomed and hindered by 
management. 


The new heightened concern of! 
stockholders is reflected in, among 
other things, increased attendance at 
annual corporation meetings. It is 
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AT&T held its annual meetings in a 
telephone booth and voted to adjourn 
just before the booth was full. How- 
ver exaggerated this rumor once 
was, it is now only a legend. AT&T’s 
1961 meeting at McCormick Place, 
Chicago’s new lakeside convention 
hall, was attended by more than 
20,000 stockholders. 

A recent example of stockholder 
sovereignty involved General Doug- 
las MacArthur and the Remington- 
Rand Corporation. Although he 
served as chairman of the corpora- 
tion’s board, the General apparently 
did not feel obliged to purchase any 
of its stock. (Stockholders are gen- 
erally—and understandably—uneasy 
when their holdings are managed by 
executives who do not share with 
them a capital risk.) A vociferous 
and persistent stockholder, one who 
had served under General MacArthur 
in the Pacific Theatre in World War 
II as an enlisted man, helped convince 
him to buy stock and become a co- 
owner. 

To a great extent the rise in the 
number of such incidents have been 
made possible by the corporations 
themselves—and this suggests a 
change of attitude by management 
rather than.stockholders. For many 
years many corporations regarded 
the stockholder, when they regarded 
him at all, as a troublesome intruder. 
For these corporations, the acceptable 
stockholder was the one who made 
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Illustrated by George Suyioka 
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himself neither seen nor heard. By 
taking advantage of the inherent dis- 
organization of stockholders as a 
group, through a policy calculated to 
keep them conveniently out of the 
way, these corporations for a long 
time succeeded in cultivating pre- 
cisely the non-interferring stock- 
holder they desired. 

One of the long-standing methods 
for discouraging stockholder partici- 
pation has been that of holding an- 
nual corporation meetings in ob- 
scure places. Flemington, New Jer- 
sey used to be a favorite place for 
such meetings. Several large cor- 
porations maintained a perfunctory 
headquarters there. Extremely lim- 
ited train service to Flemington, even 
in the days when trains were in 
greater use than they are now, helped 
maintain a comfortable privacy and 
kept management free from questions 
from stockholders that could prove 
embarrassing. 

Places other than Flemington were 
utilized. The main offices of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, for ex- 
ample, are in San Francisco. The 
Southern Pacific’s annual corpora- 
tion meetings are held in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, one thousand miles 
from the railroad’s nearest point of 
operations. It is true that the 
Southern Pacific was incorporated in 
Wilmington, but there is no legal re- 
quirement that it hold its meetings 
there. The Wilmington meetings, as 
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might be expected, are sparsely at- 
tended by directors and other corpo- 
ration officials and, of course, least of 
all by stockholders. One year the 
Southern Pacific held an experi- 
mental meeting in Boston, a stock- 
holder center. The meeting was 
decorous enough. But stockholders 
asked some pointed questions about 
operating procedures. Henceforth 
the meetings were returned to Wil- 
mington. 

The trend, however, seems to be 
away from such activities. Many 
corporations deliberately encourage 
stockholder participation. Maule In- 
dustries, a corporation engaged in ce- 
ment construction in Florida, for 
example, changed the date of its an- 
nual stockholder meeting to conform 
to the winter tourist season. By so 
doing they openly invited attendance 
by stockholders from cities in the 
North. 

Moreover, instead of dismissing 
legitimate stockholder inquiries as 
frivolous and totally unnecessary, 
many corporations have come to ex- 
pect, and therefore to prepare for, 
questions from their stockholders. 
For example, General Mills, meeting 
in Minneapolis shortly after the 
Chrysler scandal broke, saw that its 
own executives were investigated for 
any conflicts of interest such as had 
occurred at Chrysler. In addition, 
Charles S. Kennedy, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, issued an or- 












By JOHN I. DANIEL 

In recent years the small 
stockholder has begun to assert 
himself in big business. 

And, after all, why not? 


He owns it 
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der forbidding the exchange of 
Christmas gifts in the line of busi- 
ness. It would not be taking anything 
away from General Mills to say that 
anticipated questions from stock- 
holders doubtless had something to 
do with prompting these measures. 

If the new interest in the activities 
of corporations by the people who 
own stock in them marks some kind 
of revolution in big business, it is 
a very belated revolution. In America 
legislation governing the rights of 
stockholders is at least as old as legis- 
lation governing corporations. Under 
law, stockholders have always been 
recognized as owners and manage- 
ment as employees. Law also has 
always required management to pre- 
sent a periodical account of its 
stewardship to its stockholders so 
that the latter will be well enough 
informed to vote intelligently on cor- 
poration policy. Thus, taking an ac- 
tive hand in forming corporation 
policy is an activity to which the 
stockholder has always been lawfully 
entitled. Yet, as in many areas of 
business life, the gap is wide between 
what one is entitled to do—and even 
responsible for doing—and what one 
actually does. 

But considering the difficulties in- 
volved in exercising their franchise 
to shape corporation policy, the sur- 
prise is less that stockholders have 
not been more active, than that they 
are as active as they are. 

The obstacles to unified stock- 
holder activity are great. Not the 
least of these obstacles is speculation 





Recent annual corporation reports are 
more comprehensive than ever before. 
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buying, which limits a stockholder’s 
sense of responsible ownership. Even 
when he buys stock as a long-term 
investment, and even when he feels 
a sense of responsible ownership, the 
problem of communicating with fel- 
low stockholders, who are scattered 
across the country, can be frustrating. 
But perhaps the greatest obstacle of 
all is the belief of many small stock- 
holders that they are helpless before 
the monolith of a corporation’s man- 
agement. 

Yet in recent years stockholders 
who have become conscious of their 
responsibility as owners have found 
ways to overcome these obstacles. 
And not infrequently, once the 
stockholder does become concerned, 
he finds many aspects of a corpora- 
tion’s business that invite his atten- 
tion. 

Part of a stockholder’s responsi- 
bility is obviously to himself: to pro- 
tect his investment. In dealing with 
dividends and capital gains, the pre- 
sumed reasons for investing in stocks 
in the first place, the stockholder 
often learns that management, by 
dint of their absolute control, have 
contrived ways to water both his 
equity and his profit. Among such 
managerial contrivances are exces- 
sive salaries, bonuses, stock pur- 
chase options at below market prices, 
and unduly high pensions to retired 
executives. 

An analysis of the salary problem 
has been presented by the American 
Institute of Management in a report 
to its members in August 1957. Ac- 
cording to the report, one of the chief 
hazards to ethical management is the 
inside board of directors. (An inside 
board is one made up solely of man- 
agement. An outside board, which 
always retains a few managerial di- 
rectors, is primarily made up of 
stockholders not on the corporation’s 
payroll.) While an inside board can 
be extremely able, it cannot be said 
to be disinterested in the matter of 
executive compensation. 

Bethlehem Steel is a corporation 
with an inside board. In 1956 the top 
fifteen executives of the corporation, 
acting as the board of directors voted 
to pay themselves a total of $6,499,264. 
The average salary of each director- 
executive, including bonuses, was 
$433,284. For the five years between 
1952 and 1956, they voted themselves 
salaries totalling $24 million. Exec- 
utive compensation rose 33 per cent 
in 1954, 21 per cent in 1955, and 16 
per cent in 1956. Meanwhile, net 
profits for Bethlehem Steel declined 


in 1954, rose in 1955, and decline! 
again in 1956. 

Another negative aspect of the in - 
side board is the lack of checks an} 
balances on the chairman and th; 
president of a corporation. Conside 
how directors are elected to an insid > 
board. The chairman and the presi - 
dent will generally nominate candi - 





dates from among their executive: 
Once established, the inside board 
will be completely made up of men 
appointed by, and responsible to, 
them. In other words, the top execu- 
tives are held accountable only to 
their subordinates, who, in turn, are 
dependent on them for their jobs. 
Ideally, the position of corporation 
director is a position of trusteeship. 
Corporation directors have a vital re- 
sponsibility to the stockholders. They 
are expected to deal with corporate 
property and conduct the business of 
a corporation with prudence and 
good faith. Some inside boards have 
done just that. But the fact remains 
that the inside board, in the words 
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{ 
of the American Institute of Manage- | 
ment, “is exposed to more tempta- ] 


tions not to do so, it is more subject 
to the charge of serving personal in- 
terest without the safeguard of any 
outside representation. . .” 

In their battle for recognition as 
the true owners of corporations, 


stockholders in the 1950’s have made } 


( 


substantial inroads toward eliminat- 
ing the inside board. California has 
recently passed legislation makin< 
“cumulative voting” in publicly 
owned corporations mandatory. Cu- 
mulative voting, the democratic 
device that ensures that minority 
interests will be represented on each 
corporation’s board of directors, vir- 
tually outlaws the inside board. 
There have been other gains in the 
direction of corporation democracy 
for the stockholder in the past de- 
cade. Among such gains are: 
» Stock splits in certain “blue-chip” 
corporations, most notably AT&T. 
(The AT&T split was defeated sev- 
eral times before it received the en- 
dorsement of management in 1959.) 
>» Limitation of excessive executive 
compensation, especially in corpora- 
tions without dividend yield. 
» Corporation meetings are now 
more democratically run. The time 
when the board of directors could be 
disdainful of stockholders asking 
floor privileges is passing out of ex- 
istence. Domestic and international! 
issues are now discussed at annua! 





meetings, which give stockholders « 
(see STOCKHOLDERS page 48) 
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ing is how reindeer communicate). 


Riding home with Geraldine, Mr. Gunshy thouc 


"What our club needs at this point is 


fewer committees who plan things 


and more elves who get an early start." 
Do you agree with Mr. Gunshy? Then you'll 


be happy to know how his wish came ¢r 
lt makes a very happy ending for our story, 


and yours. To find out, 


fill in the blanks below. 

















“Here lies our sovereignlord,theking, 
Whese word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one.” 





© A COURTIER, anticipating his 

king’s death, spoke of England’s 
Charles II. So a frivolous courtier 
might have spoken of James I, the 
only anointed and crowned monarch 
ever to reign in the United States. 
Overhearing the remark, Charles II 
replied, “This is very true, for my 


Send words are my own. My actions are 
im- my minister’s.” 

pin James I’s reply might well have 

e t been as witty. Though his kingdom 


consisted only of the Beaver Islands, 
a small group of islands in Lake 
Michigan near the Straits of Macki- 
nac, his words were 

throughout the Midwest during the 
turbulent 1850’s. Then, as quickly as 
he came, he disappeared, losing both 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP 


his throne and his life because of the 
wife of a disgruntled minister. 
James Jesse Strang was born a 
citizen of the American republic in 
Scipio, Cayuga County, New York, 
on March 21, 1813, but he never al- 
lowed this fact to deter him from 
kingly aspirations. He studied and 
practiced the law. His fiery beard 
thrust belligerently toward the judge, 
his piercing eyes impaling the jury, 
he argued his cases with a vehemence 
that usually conquered both. He be- 
came a Mormon convert, but after 
the murder of Joseph Smith he fell 
out with Brigham Young. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1845, in Walworth County 
in southern Wisconsin, he took four 
men reputed for their level-headed- 
ness to whet was later described as a 
“hill in the east of Walworth, against 
the White River.” There, under his 



















RIGAS ONLY MONARGH 


| In the state of Michigan in 1850, James Jesse Strang was made a monarch. In his royal capacity 
he banned liquor, coffee, and tea, and advocated polygamy. When his kingdom fell, it fell from within 





direction, the men dug beneath the 
apparently undisturbed roots of an 
oak tree and brought up several 
metal plates. 

The plates were inscribed with mi- 
nute rules for the ordering of human 
life. Even such matters as diet, the 
construction of dwellings, the build- 
ing of roads, and the care of for- 
ests were set down. Holding the 
mysterious plates in full view, Strang 
informed nearby villagers that an 
angel had buried them as a guide to 
mankind. He, James Jesse Strang, — 
was ordained to interpret the plates 
and give direction to the people. 

Strang’s proclamation was fre- 
ceived in various ways. C. Latham 
Sholes, editor of the Southport news- 
paper, who later became famous as 
the inventor of the typewriter, paid 
a visit to the site of the discovery. 
With a newspaperman’s bluntness he 


wrote, “The popular opinion will 
doubtless call it humbug. So should 
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we from the natural impulse of our 
mind. But when the testimony ap- 
pears in opposition to such impulse, 
we are content—to have no opinion 
about it.” 

When confronted with Strang and 
his plates, some people did indeed de- 
nounce him as a fraud. But others, 
moved by his fierce conviction and 
eloquence, accepted him as their 
messiah and pledged to follow him 
wherever he led. 


Topay the Beaver Islands are an 
idyllic archipelago inhabited mostly 
by farmers. In the summer, however, 
vacationers take the ferry from 
Charlevoix, Michigan to the sleepy 
village of St. James on Beaver, the 
largest of the islands. They fish in 
small lakes and streams or drive over 
deserted roads that lead through 
gently rolling hills. They loll on the 
sand dunes at the large horse-shoe 
shaped bay and admire its sparkling 
blue water 

But in May 1847, when James 
Strang first came to explore Beaver 
Island, it was uninhabited. Strang 
built a hut with hemlock boughs and 
lived on beech nuts and wild leeks. 
By the time winter came, he had in- 
duced five families to settle on the 
island; during the following summer 
the population quadrupled. The city 
of St. James (Strang fancied titles of 
all kinds) was named after him a 
year later. Under Strang’s direction 
roads were cut into the island and a 
saw mill was built. A schooner was 
launched at a newly completed ship- 
yard to carry the lumber down Lake 
Michigan to Chicago, where it 
brought boom-town prices. 

On July 8, 1850, Strang received 
his crown. On that day workmen 
hammered together the last timbers 
of an enormous gilded pavilion of 
state. Crowds flocked from the pros- 
perous city of St. James. Trumpets 
sounded, and a choir of singers rose 
to chant the praises of the royal king. 

“Long live the king! God bless our 
king!” shouted the people as James 
Jesse Strang, citizen of the United 
States, mounted a jeweled throne, 
thrust his red beard toward the coast 
of Michigan, and gazed out at his 
admirers. A priest of the Strangite 
faith anointed him with sweet smell- 
ing oils. Attendants robed him in 
crimson. Trumpets sounded again as 
the priest placed a starred crown on 
his head. Another cheer rose as the 


islanders swore eternal loyalty to 
their anointed monarch. 

James I mounted the throne of a 
rich realm, to which less fortunate 
Americans flocked. Gold flowed into 
the royal treasury, and the king built 
schools and a giant tabernacle. He 
constructed docks and more roads. 
He also organized debating clubs for 
adults and acidly reminded his sub- 
jects that he had no intention of 
ruling over an ignorant people. Books 
issued from the royal press. 

Editorials in the daily newspaper, 
the Northern Islander, commented in 
a superior way on conditions in the 
neighboring Republic of the United 
States in general and on affairs in the 
State of Michigan in particular. At 
the statehouse in Lansing, Michigan’s 
governor listened to reports from the 
Beaver Islands and informed his ad- 
visers that he did not like the sound 
of things. The day after King James 
I was crowned, Millard Fillmore, an- 
other upstate New Yorker, had been 
sworn in as President of the United 
States. He took note of James Jesse 
Strang’s “kingly pretentions,” and 
called them “an act of high treason.” 

King James I, whose envoys in 
Washington and Lansing kept him 
informed, understood what the fu- 
ture had in store. 

“We are a peaceful people,” he 
said, “but we must be prepared for 
war.” He bought cannon and set up 
batteries to guard the entrance to 
St. James Bay. He drilled his royal 
troops daily. Farmers and fishermen 
formed a militia to guard the king- 
dom against attack. The governor of 
Michigan also employed agents, and 
when he learned of the king’s mili- 
tary preparations, he decided that it 
would be statesmanlike to look the 
other way and pretend that nothing 
unusual had happened. 

Secure in his realm, King James 
sternly enforced his royal will upon 
his subjects. Liquor, tobacco, tea, and 
coffee were declared illegal by royal 
ukase. Police raided homes, jailing 
men and women found sipping a fur- 
tive cup of coffee. Meanwhile, James 
I decreed that men and women 
must have large families. Loyal sub- 
jects carried out this order with such 
vim that the tiny gardens behind the 
neat picket fences of St. James were 
soon swarming with children. 

The governor might shrink from 
punitive action, but Michigan fisher- 

(see MONARCH page 50) 
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Anointed with sweet-smelling oils and robed in 
crimson, James I of the Beaver Islands was crowned king. 








THE 
1 BOARD 
MEETS | 


7 NDER THE LEADERSHIP of President 
I. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn, the 
1961-62 officers and trustees of Ki- 
wanis International began the new 
administrative year with a meeting 
in the General Office in Chicago, July 
29-August 1. Often working late into 
the night, the International Board 
voted on the various recommenda- 
tions, appointments, bylaw amend- 
ments, and other administrative 
matters thet inevitably face each new 
Board. It was the first such meeting 
for three of the six trustees recently 
elected at the Toronto convention: 
Marshall E. Jetty, James M. Moler, 
and Le Roy J. Olsen. 
From the full four-day agenda the 
Board set itself, here are some high- 
lights: 


SPONSORED YOUTH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS: Approved the official appli- 
cation for forming a Circle K district 
in Indiana. . .. Adopted the following 
statement of policy: “No Kiwanis 
district nor any club or group of 
clubs shall sponsor beyond local 
club level any youth organization ex- 
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cept Key Club and Circle K. Local 
club level activities shall be in- 
terpreted as the concern of one 
club and only one club. Further- 
more, establishment by Kiwanians of 
district and/or international organi- 
zations which, while outside the 
Kiwanis structure, are attempts to 
circumvent Kiwanis policy shall be 
regarded as violation of Kiwanis 
policy. Sponsorship or attempted 
sponsorship and/or formation of dis- 
trict and/or international organiza- 
tions for girls patterned upon Key 
Club is considered contrary to Ki- 
wanis policy.” 


LAWS AND POLICIES: Declined, for 
the present, to give an _ explicit 
definition of the duties of the office of 
district governor-elect. Recom- 
mended, however, that knowledge 
gained by those districts now having 
the office be made available to dis- 
tricts that are currently considering 
adopting it. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Voted to hold 
a Parliamentary Luncheon or Dinner 


in Ottawa in the early part of 1962, 
with a suitable date to be decided at 
the next Board meeting. . . . Recom- 
mended that an image of Kiwanis be 
built in the minds of its members; 
one that will reflect both the stature 
and the nature of the organization 
and will in turn serve members as a 
source of pride. The recommendation 
was referred to all committees with 
the request that they submit ideas for 
establishing such an image at the next 
Board meeting. 


MEMBERSHIP: Recommended that 
a comprehensive plan be devised for 
giving extra attention and assistance 
to those districts that have had in- 
sufficient membership increase in the 
past five years. 


PROGRAMS: Authorized production 
of a thirteen-and-a-half-minute film 
in color to present the Theme and 
Programs of Service for the coming 
year. 


CONVENTION: Voted to set regis- 
tration fees for the 1962 International 
Convention at Denver, Colorado at 
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$10.00 for men and $5.00 for women 
and young adults. 


ADMINISTRATION: Approved Pres- 
ident Witthuhn’s executive and 
finance committee appointments. .. . 
Confirmed the appointments to the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 
Named to the committee were: 
Merle H. Tucker (chairman), Ray- 
mond M. Crossman, Reed C. Culp, 
C. L. Morris, Don E. Mumford, Don- 
ald B. Rice, Charles A. Swain, and 
Albert J. Tully. . . . Received the 
appointment of Jim Beckstrom as 
director of Council and Convention 
music. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Approved in principle the formation 
of a standing International Com- 
mittee on International Relations 
and recommended that members of 
the Board Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations draft a definition of 
its scope and a program format. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE: Authorized 
P-esident Witthuhn to accept the 
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invitation of Radio Free Europe to 
inspect its installations in Europe this 
fall. 


In AN ABBREVIATED FORM, here are 
some of the highlights from the final 
meeting of last year’s Board, which 
met in Toronto just before the con- 
vention. 


CONVENTIONS: Voted to hold the 
1965 International Convention in 
New York City, July 4-8. The 1962 
convention is scheduled for Denver, 
Colorado, June 10-14; the 1963 con- 
vention for Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 30-July 4; and the 1964 
convention for Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, June 28-July 2. 


PROGRAMS: Voted to alert district 
governors to the full possibilities of 
the Inquiry Radio Forum series and 
to provide an audition tape for each 
to use at his district convention. 


NEW CLUB BUILDING: Voted to 
prohibit circulation of any petition 


The 1961-62 Board posed for their first 
group photograph on the patio of the 
Kiwanis International Building. Seated 
left to right are C. L. “Doc” Morris, 
Treasurer; J. C. Robertson, Vice- 
President; Merle H. Tucker, President- 
Elect; I. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn, President; 
J. O. Tally, Jr., Immediate Past 
President; Charles A. Swain, Vice- 
President; and O. E. “Pete” Peterson, 
Secretary. Standing left to right 

are Trustees Clum Bucher, Mel R. Osborne, 
Dr. R. Glenn Reed, Jr., W. Clyde Glass, 
Le Roy J. Olsen, Don E. Mumford, Edward 
C. Keefe, Edward B. Moylan, Jr., James 
M. Moler, Martin T. Wiegand, Dr. Ernest 
G. Bashor, and Marshall E. Jetty. 


for a new club without the consent of 
the established club in the territory 
involved, or, failing this, the consent 
of the district governor and the In- 
ternational Board. . . . Approved in- 
stitution of a training program for 
accredited representatives. 


ATTENDANCE: Rescinded, effective 
December 31, 1961, the ruling that 
Kiwanians may count participation 
in a service committee activity as an 
attendance make up. 


LAWS AND POLICIES: Adopted a 
statement of policy that it is not the 
function of Kiwanis International, its 
districts, or clubs to provide or par- 
ticipate in any kind of insurance plan, 
and that no such plan would be ap- 
proved. . . . Added to Section 4 of 
Article XV of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws a provision to the effect 
that any money received from a pub- 
lic fund-raising activity shall be seg- 
regated from a club’s administrative 
funds and be used only for charitable, 
educational, religious, or eleemosy- 
nary purposes. THE END 
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Is America eager for space triumphs but at the same time unwilling to 


take the risks involved? The Astronauts, among others, seem to think so 


nN JuLty 21, 1961, Captain Virgil 
Grissom took America’s second 
brief ride into the outskirts of space 

-some two months after Com- 
mander Alan Shepard had pioneered 
the same flight. Delighted Ameri- 
cans, groping for some positive indi- 
cation of a free world achievement 
comparable to that of the Russians, 
embraced the two Redstone rocket 
flights joyfully. 

Yet, a sobering question about 
these flights needs to be asked. 
Could they—or should they—have 
been made sooner? In the case of 
Commander Shepard’s flight, the 
stakes were very great. Just three 
weeks earlier, the Soviets had or- 
bited Yuri Gagarin. Although the 
US flight was much less spectacular, 
it wouldn’t have seemed so to the 
majority of those watching through- 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


out the world. Without question, 
Shepard’s flight, had it come first, 
would have taken the edge off the 
Russian accomplishment. 

Could it have been made sooner? 

Part of the answer to the question 
can be found in @ curious infirmity 
afflicting America today: a growing 
disinclination to take chances, thor- 
oughly out of keeping with American 
tradition. This infirmity certainly 
was not apparent in the flights of 
Commander Shepard and Captain 
Grissom. Both were adventures in- 
volving great hazard. Nevertheless, 
when I was doing research for a book 
on the Astronauts about a year ago, 
a top scientist in the Project Mercury 
program told me this: 





“The thing that worries us most 
is the possibility that we might injure 
or kill one of these men. Certainly 
it’s a life we can ill afford to lose. But 
in this case, it means even more than 
that. We're afraid that if we should 
lose one of the Astronauts on an early 
training flight, it might well under- 
mine the whole space program. And 
this we must avoid at all costs. All 
of us—including the Astronauts—are 
convinced of the importance and 
necessity of this program. We must 
be very careful to avoid unnecessary 
risks that might endanger it, for we 
still are very much responsive to 
public opinion.” 

This assessment of the frailty of 
public support of Project Mercury, 
the man-in-space program of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, was influenced by three 
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factors: the nation’s predominantly 
conservative press, which has long 
questioned the price tag on space 
exploration; the mail received at 
Project Mercury headquarters; and 
the biting criticism from a good 
many of the nation’s top scientists 
outside the space program. 

I examined a cross-section of the 
thousands of letters that poured into 
Project Mercury during the early 
phase of the man-in-space pro- 
gram; the great majority of them 
was strongly opposed to the program. 
The two most prevalent reasons were 
religious and economic: to one group 
it seemed a terrible waste of money; 
to the other it appeared that man was 
invading a realm set aside exclu- 
sively for the Almighty. Both groups 
strongly questioned the wisdom of 
risking a human life for such a doubt- 
ful goal. The tenor of the mail has, 
of course, changed since the Shep- 
ard-Grissom flights. But most of the 
citizens who were vocal early in the 
program, when basic policy decisions 
were being made, were antagonistic. 


Many scientists have remained an- 
tagonistic in spite of the Redstone 
successes. Opponents of the man-in- 
space program—including Dr. James 
T. Killian and Dr. Lee DuBridge, 
presidents of MIT and Cal Tech re- 
spectively—essentially base their ar- 
guments on the point that it is foolish 
to risk a human life on tasks that 
could be done just as efficiently by 
instruments. Most scientists I have 
talked with—outside the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion—generally agree with this view- 


point. One of them called Project 
Mercury a “billion dollar boon- 
doggle.” 


Dr. DuBridge told me: “Eventu- 
ally we will and should put manned 
vehicles into space. But it shouldn’t 
be done until they can perform func- 
tions that can’t be done by some other 
means—and we haven’t yet arrived 
at that point. Until we do, it seems to 
me foolish to risk men and invest vast 
sums of money on what is essentially 
a stunt.” 

It is extremely difficult to justify a 
man-in-space program on purely 
technical grounds in the teeth of 
objections from some of our most 
respected scientists. Yet, because 
Project Mercury was originated as 
a bio-medical investigation of man’s 
capabilities to exist in the environs 
of space, its defenders have too often 
been forced to limit their arguments 
to technical grounds on which they 
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are frequently outgunned—or at 
least out-shouted. The one argument 
that might have mustered public sup- 
port for Project Mercury—the im- 
portance of space conquest as a 
source of beneficial propaganda— 
was largely ignored. 

Although this argument would not 
appeal particularly to the scientific 
mind, it nevertheless provides a po- 
tent answer to the technical objec- 
tions to the program. Before being 
replaced by James E. Webb earlier 
this year, Dr. T. Keith Glennan, the 
first director of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
said: “The Russians have exploited 
to the fullest the psychological, the 
political, and the propaganda possi- 
bilities of their Sputniks and their 
Luniks. In the United States, our re- 
actions have been violent, frequent, 
but of very short duration. Each time 
the Russians have launched a new 
space explorer, we have reacted with 
a tremendous clamor to do some- 
thing, right now, to catch up. And 
almost as promptly, once we have 
made our outcry, we turned to per- 
sonal matters of greater interest to 
each one of us as individuals.” 

In a few sentences Mr. Glennan 
summed up the basic problem con- 
ffonting a government “of the 
people” in direct competition with 
totalitarianism. The totalitarian state 
can proceed in any direction without 
consulting its citizens, and thus can 
frequently arrive at a limited set of 
specific objectives more quickly than 
can a free state. However, no force 
has ever been mustered to compare 
in irresistibility with the determina- 
tion of a free people, united in the 
spirit of enthusiasm, adventure, and 
shared principle toward a common 
goal. 

This, of course, is the spirit that of- 
ficials of Project Mercury—and, in- 
deed, of our entire space program— 
have been trying to arouse in the 
American people so that the program 


_ean go forward posthaste in its pur- 


suit of Russian space accomplish- 
ment. But the necessity of creating 
and maintaining a properly receptive 
climate of opinion toward the space 
program has set it back many months 
—to the consternation of those who 
would assign it a high priority in our 
competition with the Soviets. 

How has the program been set 
back? First, by a lack of a sense of 
urgency in the top administrative 
echelons of the government. Second, 
and probably closely connected with 
the first, by a disinclination to take 


some of the calculated risks that 
might have speeded up the program. 

One of the NASA scientists work- 
ing intimately with the Astronauts 
told me: “Implicit in this whole pro- 
gram are the same sort of calculated 
risks that go along with every pio- 
neering exploration that’s ever taken 
place. Apparently we are going to 
have to work with a 90 per cent plus 
safety factor in Project Mercury. 
This is difficult—particularly if we 
try to achieve something better than 
90 per cent. The last ten per cent in- 
volves an investment in time, money, 
and effort out of all proportion to the 
benefits to be gained. I would say 
that anything over 80 per cent is the 
area of calculated risk—the area of 
an intelligent appraisal of the risks 
versus the possible benefits.” 

This isn’t nearly as cold-blooded as 
it sounds. The risk referred to here 
is the successful completion of a 
space mission. An unsuccessful shot 
does not necessarily, or even remote- 
ly, mean death or injury to the Astro- 
naut involved. One of the first sys- 
tems to be perfected in the Mercury 
Project was the escape rocket de- 
signed to blow the Astronaut free 
from a malfunctioning missile and 
return him safely to Earth. This es- 
cape mechanism has worked success- 
fully every time it has been tested. Of 
course, regardless of the precautions 
taken in advance, space flight is going 
to involve hazard. The point at dis- 
pute is the degree of hazard that 
ought to be allowed, and on this 
point the men most intimately in- 
volved—the Astronauts themselves 
—are mostly in favor of getting on 
with the program. 

One of the Astronauts, puzzled and 
impatient, told me well over a year 
ago: “If we don’t get this bird off the 
ground with a man in it by the end 
of 1960, I’m going out there and light 
the match myself. I have yet to test 
an airplane that was pronounced one 
hundred per cent reliable and safe 
beforehand. Yet, sometimes it seems 
that’s what they’re trying to achieve 
with this Mercury hardware. If we 
keep trying for that, we'll never get 
into space. There’s got to be some 
element of risk involved. We know 
that, and we’re willing to take it. 
We've been taking risks for years.” 


Ir’s pirFicuttT to argue against safety. 
The motives of those who insist on 
absolute reliability and safety in the 
Mercury program are, of course, sim- 
ply to protect the life and limb of the 
Astronauts. Yet, the pilots look on 
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space flight as a calculated risk, and 
some of them strongly feel that 
growing security-consciousness in 
America is prevailing against calcu- 
lated risks—to the detriment of our 
manliness, vitality, and progress. 

None of these men wants to die, 
either gloriously or otherwise. But 
they did want to achieve successful 
manned orbital flight before anyone 
else, and—now that that achievement 
is beyond their grasp—they are 
anxious to bring off other major ac- 
complishments in space ahead of the 
Soviet Union. They are willing to 
accept some risk in order to accom- 
plish this objective. It’s as simple as 
all that. “But,” said the same Astro- 
naut, “most people seem to think 
we're crazy to want to take some 
chances to get on faster with this pro- 
gram. I can’t understand it.” 

Unfortunately, the net effect of the 
scientific objections to Project Mer- 
cury has been to bulwark the skepti- 
cism of an increasingly security-con- 
scious citizenry, which renders the 
job of selling our space program to 
the American public even more diffi- 
cult. In short, we are almost child- 
ishly grateful for the triumphs but 
at the same time are ill-prepared 
psychologically for the calculated 
risks of failure that must accompany 
them if further and more important 
triumphs are to be made possible. 

The result of this attitude among 
the people of Project Mercury has 
been a peculiar amalgam of inner 
urgency at the operational level, op- 
posed by consummate caution at the 
administrative level. Former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's repeated asser- 
tions that we are “not in a space race 
with the Russians” had their pro- 
found effect on the operation of the 
Mercury program. When I spent sev- 
eral weeks with the Astronauts in 
1959 and 1960, the environment at 
Langley Field was rather like a 
banking establishment during the va- 
cation season. Yet, underlying this 
superficial “business-as-usual” at- 

nosphere was an intense feeling of 
restiveness among the Astronauts 
and a number of the people working 
directly with them. 

One member of the team close to 
the Astronauts told me flatly that the 
program at that time could have been 
speeded up “three to six months at 
least” by a greater sense of urgency 
and a better national climate in which 
to take the calculated risks inherent 
in a stepped-up program. Not only 
would this have put Commander 
Shepard aloft on his Redstone ride 
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long before Yuri Gagarin, but it quite 
possibly would have enabled us to 
orbit an Astronaut before the Rus- 
sians did. 

Since the Astronauts were first 
chosen in April 1959, putting a man 
successfully into space has been more 
of an engineering problem than a sci- 
entific one. That is to say, the basic 
scientific discoveries necessary for 
space flight had been accomplished 
before 1959; what remained was to 
engineer them into a workable space- 
flight program. The last basic scien- 
tific discovery was the blunt-nosed 
heat shield (first made public by 
President Eisenhower in a televised 
speech in 1957), which made it pos- 
sible for a man to survive the friction 
heat of re-entry. 

Early in the program, Project Mer- 
cury director Robert Gilruth said: 
“We don’t need any new scientific 
breakthroughs to put a man into 
space and bring him back. We do, 
however, have a formidable engi- 
neering job ahead and we expect 
many difficulties and surprises.” 

Difficulties and surprises there 
were, but an engineering program 
can be speeded up by simply assign- 
ing more men and more urgency to 
it. And there seems to be little evi- 
dence that this was done with Project 
Mercury. Certainly there was very 
little urgency in travel arrangements 
made for the Astronauts. While fly- 
ing on Project Mercury business 
they have used commercial carriers, 
rather than a more costly, but con- 
siderably faster government aircraft. 
There have been three phases to the 
Project Mercury program aimed, fi- 
nally, at manned orbital flight: (1) 
development of equipment; (2) test- 
ing of equipment; and (3) training of 
pilots. Had we been fired with an 
urgent sense of competition with the 
Soviet Union, all these phases could 
have been accelerated by speeding up 
the project itself (i.e. more man- 
power working longer hours) and by 
reducing somewhat the target safety 
factor and thereby increasing the 
area of calculated risk. 


Acrvatty, in spite of Mr. Gilruth’s 
expectation of engineering difficul- 
ties, the Mercury program has ad- 
vanced with remarkably few major 
bugs. Almost from the beginning, the 
only real major problem—beyond 
the day-to-day training of the As- 
tronauts in an area where there were 
no precedents to follow and the pro- 
duction and testing of necessary 
equipment for the space flight—has 





been the vehicle on which the Astro- 
naut will ride into space: the Atlas 
missile. The Atlas, America’s only 
rocket with the thrust required to put 
a man into space, has not been a con- 
sistent performer. Its reliability rec- 
ord at this writing is about 60 per 
cent. (By, contrast, the Redstone 
rocket which carried Shepard and 
Grissom aloft had a reliability rating 
of better than 90 per cent.) 

However, the 60 per cent Atlas 
record is somewhat misleading, since 
its performance has been improving 
steadily. Sixteen of the last twenty 
Atlas firings were successful, and ten 
of these were achieved consecutively. 
Eventually, the people who run the 
space program and the citizens who 
foot the bill may have to answer a 
tough question: Do we let down the 
bars on the safety factor to take a 
greater calculated risk on a manned 
Atlas shot into space? Or do we con- 
cede the Soviet Union their lead in 
this area of scientific and propaganda 
achievement? 

Again, it should be pointed out that 
the risk to the space mission does not 
necessarily mean a parallel risk to the 
life of the Astronaut taking the ride. 
The emergency system still provides 
an escape hatch for a faulty launch- 
ing. Even so, the question is critical. 
And the American public must face 
up to it, just as the Astronauts have 
faced up to it ever since their selec- 
tion for this hazardous business some 
three years ago. 

“Sure we could speed up this pro- 
gram,” one of them told me last year. 
“People can work overtime. We could 
be put on a crash basis. But what can 
you expect at our level in view of the 
attitude at the very top that we're 
progressing just dandy?” 

There may or may not be another 
Redstone training flight. If so, it will 
be anti-climactic. The free world is 
looking to Cape Canaveral now for 
a manned orbital shot, made in plain 
view before the eyes of the world in 
sharp contrast to Soviet secrecy. 
There are many thoughtful people 
who feel that the propaganda bene- 
fits from such a flight would be pro- 
found. Certainly the morale of the 
Western nations would be lifted. 

The men who will make the flight 
are ready and eager. The timing of 
the flight—in view of the capricious 
performance of the Atlas missile— 
may, in the end, depend on an assess- 
ment by space officials of the capacity 
of the American people today to ac- 
cept the concept of a greater calcu- 
lated risk in space. THE END 
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Shadow Gane 


Photographs by ALAN D. HAAS 


Most people go to tennis matches to 
watch tennis, but there’s no rule 
that says you have to. If you’re 
bored, crazy, or artistic you can 
watch the shadows that tennis 
players, in conjunction with 

the sun, make on the ground. We 
prefer to think that the photographer 
who made these photographs was 
neither bored nor crazy, but we 
have no way of proving it. At 

any rate, we're sure it will come 
as no surprise that these shots were 
made during the national singles 
tournament at Forest Hills, New 
York. After all, just look at the form! 
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KEY CLUB'S 
PHILADELPHIA 


STORY 


Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


HEN MORE than two thousand 
high-spirited high school boys 
converged on Philadelphia last July, 
local citizens who might have sus- 
pected trouble afoot were put at 
ease almost immediately. As their 
first official act, delegates to the 18th 
Annual Convention of Key Club In- 
ternational laid a wreath on the 
tomb of Ben Franklin. This peaceful 
gesture was applauded by the press, 
which publicized the event, and by 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, who 
made the city’s welcome official. 
With no intention of wearing out 
their welcome, the boys comported 
themselves with dignity throughout 
the four days’ (July 9-12) activities. 
Though having a good time was on 
every boy’s mind, levity did not in- 
terfere with the more serious activi- 
ties, such as the drafting of resolu- 
tions in a closed session and listening 
to challenging speeches in the open 
sessions. Some of the boys, unable to 
find sitting-room in the hotel Belle- 
vue Stratford’s largest ballroom for 
a general session, were amply com- 
pensated. They enjoyed the pro- 
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ibbers visited Independence Hall, then re- 
o their buses. If their short haircuts looked 
to President Washington, he didn’t say. 


ceedings on closed-circuit television 
in another room. 

Each session was run so smoothly 
as to, “make any adult envious,” one 
observer commented. In large part 
responsible for the efficient handling 
of each event was President Steven 
D. Copple, a recent graduate of Yuma 
High School in Yuma, Arizona. Ob- 
serving Steve with more than the 
usual scrutiny was H. Andru Turk, 
who was elected president on the 
final day of the convention. Andy, 
a senior at Gainesville High School 
in Gainesville, Georgia, will officiate 
at next year’s convention to be held 
at Long Beach, California. He and 
the winning slate of candidates cam- 
paigned successfully in district pre- 
election caucuses and the general 
nominating sessions. Patterned after 
national nominating conventions, the 
caucuses and nominating sessions 
allowed delegates to unbridle their 
exuberance. Campaign posters, for 
example, permitted anywhere in the 
hotel except the lobby, even appeared 
on the ceiling. 

After tabulation of the ballots, the 





results were announced on the final 
day of the convention, and the new 
officers were installed at the final 


convention session. The vice presi- 
dents elected were Frederick A. 
Hamblin of Peterborough, Ontario 
and Lewis D. Madden of Anchorage, 
Alaska. John Stremlau of Meriden, 
Connecticut was elected secretary. 
The twelve new members of the 
board of trustees are: Robert F. Car- 
ter, Jr., Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
John Paul Davis, West Frankfort, 
Iilinois; A. Kent Furlow, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Karl M. Knecht, 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania; Robert A. 
Leo, North Bellmore, New York; 
Gerald W. Lieberg, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Joseph E. Miller, Abingdon, Virginia; 
Larry D. Miller, Charleston, South 
Carolina; Thomas E. Morris, Sher- 
man Oaks, California; H. Pettus 
Randall, III, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Dennis J. Turnbull, Dallas, Texas; 
and F. Dalton Yancey, III, Umatilla, 
Florida. 

As always, a significant part of the 
convention was the speeches de- 
livered by guest speakers and Key 
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Club officers. All of them, according 
to one observer, embodied, “excel- 
lence, conscientiousness, and a get- 
to-the-point attitude.” Featured 
speakers included: J. O. Tally, Jr., 
Irmediate Past President of Kiwanis 
International; C. David Sadleir, 
President of Key Club in 1958-59; 
Admiral J. F. Davidson, Superin- 
tendent, US Navy Academy: and 
Edward C. Kemper, Jr., Special 
Agent, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Key Club Trustee H. Reed Ellis 
introduced the 1961-62 Key Club 
theme—Combat Complacency—in 
his keynote address. Reed chal- 
lenged each member to combat com- 
placency individually by “stimulat- 
ing among friends a new respect for 
the nation’s: heritage and an in- 
creased interest in world affairs.” 

Key Clubbers also found Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s telegram of greeting 
challenging. The President asked 
for Key Clubbers’ “help and strength 
in the national drive for excellence 
and progress both here and over- 
seas,” and added a plea for the young 
men to consider the Peace Corps as a 
means of lending support to the 
country. 

Behind the scenes, various annual 
contests were judged, including 
achievement reports, scrapbooks, 
district bulletins, single service ac- 
tivities, and impromptu _ essays. 
Eliminations were also held for the 
oratorical and talent contests. The 
talent contest, now one of the con- 
vention’s most popular events came 
about as a result of a minor crisis 
that occurred at the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee convention in 1947. When 
entertainers couldn’t be found lo- 
cally, as had been the custom at pre- 
vious conventions, someone sug- 
gested that talent be recruited from 
the delegate body. The boys mirac- 
ulously came up with instruments 
and talent to spare. To decide which 
entertainers would perform at the 
convention sessions, the boys held 
eliminations. They've been doing it 
ever since. In a general session 
finalists in the oratorical and talent 
contests were judged and prizes 
awarded. This year the award pres- 
entation, too, was an event; television 
personality Dick Clark officiated. 

And for thirty-two present and 
past members of the Key Club board 
of trustees, the convention spirit 
lingered even after the sessions were 
over. They accepted an invitation 
from the US Army to visit West 
Point. THE END 


Two thousand Key 
Clubbers nearly filled 
the ballroom of the 
Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel during the elec- 
tion session. (Right) 
Key Clubbers them- 
selves came prepared 
to provide the conven- 
tion entertainment, 
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Kiwanians at the con- 
vention acted as con- 
test judges. Those at 
left evaluated district 
bulletins. With cam- 
paigning done, the 
delegates (below ) cast 
ballots for new officers. 

















At the induction cere- 
mony (right) Past 
President Steve Copple 
pinned the President’s 
Button on Andy Turk. 
(Left ) The Florida del- 
egation toured Gettys- 
burg, then got some 
rest on the way back. 
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Community Projects 
ROME WASN’T BUILT 


Tue Krwants Ciups of New Canaan, Connecticut is look- 
ing for a long-range activity these days, and when 
it finds one the members will know how to handle it. The 
club’s last long-range project was twenty years old when, 
in February, members decided that they had done as 
much as they could. So they bequeathed to their city the 
result of their efforts: a mortgage-free, fifteen-acre park 
worth $150,000. 

New Canaan Kiwanians are more sophisticated now, 
of course, but in 1940 when the club began sending under- 
privileged children to a YMCA camp in the upper part 
of the state, they erroneously assumed that the project 
wouldn’t get much bigger. They realized their mistake 
when someone suggested that local youngsters not in the 
underprivileged category needed help, too. New Canaan, 
a commuter town located forty-five miles from New York 
City, had its country club, field club, lake club, and 
skating club, but only one well-used park for rank and 
file citizens, and the park lacked swimming facilities. 

So it was decided that the matter should be looked 
into, and the first thing found was a fifteen-acre wooded 
site with an abandoned gravel pit that could be bought for 
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“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


$15,000. The club noted that the site contained sizeable 
areas of spring-fed water, eyed it hungrily, then set 
about to obtain it. They decided that it would not be 
used for a park—not yet—but for a day camp. 

As a first stage in the club’s fund-raising campaign, 
each member was asked to pledge $1.00 a week for three 
years. Some contributed more, some less, but at the end 
of the appointed period $8000 was nestling in the club’s 
treasury. Thereafter, the club began its periodic claims 
on community gocd will—a source that in the next fifteen 
years they were to discover was virtually bottomless. 
Among the earliest contributions from outside the club 
were bequests in wills that had been prepared with the 
sage and perspicacious advice of lawyers who were also 
members of the Kiwanis Club of New Canaan. 

The day camp opened under Kiwanis supervision and 
for four years was supported by Kiwanis fund-raising 
efforts, among them “Kiwanis-Kapers,” a home-made 
show, plays, carnivals, and auctions. On the club’s an- 
nual “tag day” members dressed as clowns, revolutionary 
soldiers, cowboys, fishermen, hoboes, and statesmen— 
all for the purpose of eliciting more community good will. 

The good will was forthcoming, and with it the club’s 
confidence increased. In 1950 the day camp was put under 
the supervision of the city’s recreation commission, and 


Now worth $150,000, Kiwanis Park in New Canaan, Connecticut was just a gravel pit 
twenty years ago. The New Canaan club presented the park to the city last February. 
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tae club turned full attention to transforming its site 
ito a community park. By this time, the gravel pit had 
been pumped dry and basined like a soup dish to remove 
hazards, and an artesian well had been dug to augment 
the supply of spring water. In the years that followed, 
picnic areas, truck loads of sand, a shelter with dressing 
rooms, a caretaker house, and bath house were added— 
much of it with the aid of work parties made up of Ki- 
wanians. A portion of the land was given to a day nursery, 
which built a $25,000 nursery school, and the Girl Scouts 
built a permanent headquarters building on another plot. 

It has been seven months since the park, which is used 
by as many as two thousand people daily, was given to 
the city. The club felt that it would be operated most effi- 
ciently under the supervision of public officers. But now 
the club is restless again. They’re looking for something 
big to do, but realize that their big project may begin as 
a small one. 


Civic Works 
FRIENDS AT COURT 


THE NATURALIZATION of a new citizen is a procedure that 
few Americans have had experience with—as new citi- 
zens well know. The ceremony is usually brief and 
formal; the inductee takes his oath, then goes about his 
business. 

When members of the Midland, Michigan club heard 
this procedure described by a traveling circuit court 
judge, also a Kiwanian, they decided to do something 
about making it more hospitable. At the next induction 
of new citizens in Midland, a Kiwanian was present to 
give a brief welcoming talk and to greet each new citi- 
zen individually. Later, a meeting of the club was held 
in honor of the new Americans, who were escorted to 
the meeting and given framed portraits of the President 
of the United States. The club’s work also continued 
throughout the months after the induction meeting, as 
members called on the new citizens to invite them to take 
part in community activities and to attend subsequent 
Kiwanis meetings for new citizens. 

At last count about two hundred people have been 
personally welcomed to Midland in this manner. Appre- 
ciation for the work was evinced in a recent letter re- 
ceived from a naturalized German woman who said: 
“Your organization goes one step further in perfecting 
the democratic principle of live and let live. You live 
and help to live. It is not very hard to feel at home in 
a country and in a town where people like you stretch 
out their hands in a brotherly welcome.” 

Meanwhile, the court proceedings have become warm 
and friendly with family and friends comprising a ca- 
pacity audience. The judge, who wishes that all the 
courts on his circuit were like Midland’s, said that the 
club’s personal touch is making it easier for new citizens 
to become good citizens. 


Public Relations 


A WELCOME IDEA 


PARKING METERS, like most machines, take time to get used 
to. They can cost travelers who visit strange towns with 
strange meters a good deal of time (and some expense) 
learning to operate them. As a welcoming gesture to 
cut-of-towners, why not give them free access to 
nietered parking places during their visit? 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of Spring City, Tennes- 
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The Watertown, South Dakota club reserved a week in the 
busy summer camping schedule of a local YMCA camp for 
these underprivileged children. The club paid the way for 
one hundred youngsters, as well as for ten counselors, 
and members contributed their time planning activities. 


WELCOME To 


SPRING CiTy, 
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Visitors in Spring City, 
Tennessee found the 
problem of parking 
meters solved by 
Spring City Kiwanians, 
who developed these 
novel coin packets es- 
pecially for their use. 


see asked that question among themselves, then sought 
to answer it by devising a windshield sticker to identify 
visitors and exempt them from meter fees. But the wind- 
shield suggestion was coolly received by city officials, 
who recognized it as a possible drain on city revenue. 
They suggested that the club find some other project 
instead. 

The club did find another project, one designed to bring 
the same results. Taking an opposite approach to their 
original proposal, Kiwanians decided to supply visitors 
with coins for the meters. Spring City merchants liked 
the plan and agreed to pay the cost of the project. 

Today, when anyone checks into a hotel, motel, or 
nearby resort, he is given a packet containing ten cents in 
coins and this message: “Welcome to Spring City, Ten- 
nessee in 1961. These coins are a token of our pleasure in 
having you in Spring City. Please use them for the park- 
ing meters when in town. We hope you have a pleasant 
visit and a safe return home.” Ironically, of the one thou- 
sand packets given out thus far, the contents of only one 
has turned up in the meters. The visitors, it appears, are 
using their own money in the meters and are taking 
home the coin packets as souvenirs. 
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To stimulate scholarship at the grammar-school level, the 
Kiwanis Club of Scarborough, Ontario gave an achievement 
test (shown here being graded by members and wives) to 
nearly two hundred top eighth graders from eighty-one local 
schools. As their prize, the four boys and four girls who 
scored highest on the test toured Chicago at club expense. 


Agriculture and Conservation 
FOR THE BIRDS AND BOYS 


Bic city boy scouts trying to earn a merit badge for con- 
servation, like Kiwanis clubs in the city, frequently have 
a hard time finding anything to conserve. But several 
years ago, when a dam was built on the Thames River to 
control flooding in London, Ontario, the London club 
not only launched a wildlife conservation project but en- 
abled members of Troop 17 to earn merit badges. 

Upon learning that the lake above the new dam was 
ideally suited as a haven for migratory geese, the club 
approached the government Conservation Authority and 
suggested that they be allowed to bring geese into the 
lake area. Their plan, which the Conservation Authority 
approved, was to provide decoy geese that they hoped 
would attract wild geese for annual visits. 

To get the decoys, club members, taking the scouts 
with them, drove 120 miles to a bird sanctuary. For the 
scouts, who brought back information on wildlife con- 
servation, the trip was credited to merit badge require- 
ments. Meanwhile, the club obtained six geese, which, 
with wings clipped, were released on the lake to feed on 
wild rice that the Conservation Authority had planted 
there. 

In the years since the first decoys were released, hun- 
dreds of wild geese have been seen on the lake. Last year, 
250 geese were counted during the season, and one flock 











of 150 geese remained for six weeks. So, while no perma- 
nent flock has yet materialized, the scouts continue to 
earn merit badges each year by accompanying London 
club members to the sanctuary to get new decoys. 


Fund Raising 
UP, UP, AND AWAYYYY 


Fotks who visited the Salvation Army’s Men’s Social 
Service Center in St. Petersburg, Florida one day last 
spring, got an unusual lift. They were transported up 
and down the building, where homeless men are put to 
work repairing donated furniture and clothing, in an 


Bagged but not by hunt- 
ers, these geese were 
placed as decoys in a 
lake near London, On- 
tario by members of the 
London club aided by 
boy scouts. Last year the 
decoys attracted flocks 
of wild geese to the lake. 
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elevator painted shocking pink on the inside and dec- 
orated with ferns and orchids. They were also greeted by 
the wives of St. Petersburg club Kiwanians, who were 
the perpetrators of this elevator operator’s nightmare. 

The pink elevator was one imaginative element of the 
wives’ campaign to publicize the “Take it Away” clothing 
and furniture drive sponsored by the Kiwanis club and 
the Salvation Army. For four years the campaign has 
been used to increase the donations of clothing and fur- 
niture to the Salvation Army Center, where the goods 
are repaired for selling. The sales not only help men 
who otherwise might be unemployed, but provide oper- 
ating revenue for the Center. 

Early in the campaign the Kiwanis wives had written 
to the officers of every women’s organization in St. 
Petersburg—about 500 in all—asking them to visit the 
Center and see the work in progress. With only a large 
freight elevator to transport the expected crowd to the 
several floors of the Center, the wives put their interior 
decorating talents to use. The women attending the 
event dubbed it “Pink Elevator Day.” 

As a result of extensive radio, television, and news- 
paper publicity—and the pink elevator—more than 
eight hundred offers of used articles were received. The 
offers, all phoned in, were taken by the Kiwanis wives, 
who operated a special battery of phones at the Center 
for a week. Then, on Saturday, the husbands borrowed 
trucks and picked up the donations—seventy tons of 
them. 


Child and Youth Work 

INSTANT AID 

“THEY GAVE us help without a minute’s hesitation,” said 
the mother of 9-year-old Diane Pyke of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. Diane, born with a bladder defect that prevented 
her from living normally, recently underwent two opera- 


’ 


tions at the Duke University Medical Center in Durham, 


North Carolina. “They” were the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Sydney. 

lhe club first heard about Diane from her minister, who 
ay proached the members for aid. According to the minis- 
ter, Diane’s parents had spent all available funds over 
the years in a vain search for help, but had recently 
le. rned that the Duke Medical Center had perfected an 
op eration that could cure their daughter’s condition. They 
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Members of the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Camel- 
back, Phoenix and 
Valley of the Sun, 
Phoenix, Arizona pro- 
vided both materials 
and their own labor for 
two more buildings at 
a girl scout camp this 
season. The clubs lent 
a hand when the girls 
first took over a CCC 
camp in 1942, and 
have helped to im- 
prove it ever since. 





no longer had the means to finance either the trip to 
Durham nor the operation. Furthermore, they had ex- 
hausted all known possibilities for obtaining outside aid. 

Within a matter of hours, the club held a special meet- 
ing at which members voted to aid Diane. While Diane 
and her mother boarded a plane for Durham, the club 
paved their way with a call to the hospital assuring pay- 
ment of Diane’s bills. 

After nearly two months at the hospital, during which 
time she was visited by members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Durham, Diane returned home, assured of a normal 
life. All her expenses, about $1500, were paid by the 
Sydney club. 


THE FIRST OFFENSE 


WHEN A YOUNGSTER experiments with delinquency for 
the first time, he establishes a precedent for such things. 
Subsequent ventures tend to be both easier and more 
serious. The problem of repeat offenses first came to 
the attention of the Kiwanis Club of Macon, Georgia 
when members learned of the alarming proportion of 
repeat cases in the county juvenile court—51 per cent, 
compared with a national average of 26 per cent. Then 
one member, a juvenile court judge, suggested that the 
club form a citizenship school for first offenders patterned 
after a successful one in Lexington, Kentucky. 

Within a month the club had received support from 
court authorities, garnered an impressive group of vol- 
unteer instructors, and had held the first class of its 
Citizenship School. Now, instead of sending a boy to a 
correctional school or just back home, judges assign 
many first offenders, between the ages of 14 and 17, to 
attend one or all of the six weekly sessions of the new 
school. And at least one of their parents or guardians is 
required to accompany them. 

At a typical session an expert in one of several fields— 
such as sociology, psychology, religion, or traffic safety— 
conducts an informal talk with the boys and parents. 
Questions are encouraged. Two Kiwanians are on hand 
to help put the boys at ease, introduce the speakers, and 
serve refreshments during a break. 

Though the school is too new to evince results, par- 
ticipants in the work, including the boys, have praised 
it. And the club’s hopes for success are bolstered by the 
record of the Lexington prototype. There, less than 8 per 
cent of the school’s attendants returned to juvenile court. 
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HEALTH EXAMS 
(From page 17) 


them. When the school system sent 
out 10,500 immunization queries to 
parents recently, only about 500, or 
less than 5 per cent, did not reply. 
School nurses keep after these few 
stubborn parents until their children 
are eventually treated. “We get as 
close to 100 per cent treatment of our 
school children as is humanly pos- 
sible,” Dr. McGuigan said. 

Under Evanston’s old “mass pro- 
duction” health exam system, a stu- 
dent was lucky to get two or three 
minutes attention. Now, each child 
receives between fifteen and thirty 
minutes of care, a complete examina- 
tion done privately by a physician. 

Evanston, of course, is far from 
typical. Many cities argue strongly in 
favor of having school personnel ad- 
minister health exams. Los Angeles 
is one such city. Cost is a factor often 
cited for retaining the old system. 
Yet, in Evanston, the entire program 
has been set up within the normal 
school budget. It costs no more to 
run the new program than it did be- 
fore. 

“Some parents resent having to pay 
a doctor's fee to find out there’s noth- 
ing wrong with little Johnny,” Dr. 
McGuigan said. “They don’t realize 


——————————— 


‘hat preventive medicine is the 
cheapest. And other parents are more 
concerned with the cost of a new tv 
set or car than they are with the 
health of their children.” 

The question of a school child’s 
health affects more than merely his 
eyes, ears, or heart. It has a bearing 
on his entire emotional outlook. Dr. 
W. C. Menninger, general secretary 
of the Menninger Foundation, esti- 
mates that one child in ten needs spe- 
cial treatment for behavior disorders, 
a situation made even more complex 
by the fact that there are only 170 
psychiatrists in the nation who deal 
exclusively with children. The AMA 
estimates there is only one school 
psychiatrist available for every fifty 
thousand school children. Mental 
health personnel say an adequate 
ratio would be one for every eight 
thousand children. 

“The child can be lost in the shuffle 
of simply looking for physical de- 
fects,” said Dr. Shaffer of Ohio State 
University. We may end up “making 
neurotic adults” out of children who 
are hustled through improper physi- 
cals and who become needlessly 
alarmed by statements made by the 
examining physicians.” It is to the 
child’s emotional benefit, Dr. Shaffer 
added, to be privately examined by 
a psysician who will quietly explain 


his findings to the child. 

When the health exams began i) 
the early 1900’s, the emphasis was 0) 
communicable disease control. B, 
the 1920’s, however, the trend bega 
to move toward prevention, largel ; 
through inoculation. Water fluorida - 
tion programs, such as those set u) 
in 1949 in Evanston and Newbirgl,, 
New York, have cut the rate of toot. 
decay in school children by as muci 
as 60 per cent. Now, the newest shi t 
is toward the office health examina- 
tion. 

Progress has been made in the 
school health front, much of it for- 
midable. The next few years may 
determine what road the nations 
schools will take in their health pro- 
grams. Some will strengthen their 
school nurse forces and hire at least 
a part-time physician. Others will 
say there are no funds for such a 
program, and they will be supported 
by a small but vocal fringe of par- 
ents who see no room for health ex- 
penditures. 

It is still the right of a local school 
district to determine how it shall 
conduct its own school health ex- 
aminations. It can only be hoped that, 
as school systems review their health 
policies, they will keep in mind the 
question: How much is the health of 
a child worth? THE END 





STOCKHOLDERS 
(From page 24) 


greater opportunity to take part in 
shaping corporation policy. 

>» Annual reports are more complete 
than ever before. Many of them even 
include a digest of stockholder par- 
ticipation. 

>» Church-owned proxies are more 
than ever being voted in terms of 
ethical issues, as resolutions favoring 
stockholder democracy are _ intro- 
duced at church conventions. 

When considered historically, these 
gains for stockholder democracy are 
substantial. However, there is much 
yet to be done. Holding the top man- 
agement of a corporation accountable 
cannot be construed in the narrow 
sense of profits alone. There is a 
national, and even an international, 
side to corporations as well. Accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Man- 
agement, “customers, employees, and 
suppliers all have vital interests. The 
very fact that corporations must seek 
their charters from government is 
a significant recognition of the im- 
portance of these non-owner, non- 
management interests, and of the 
responsibility that government has 
assigned to corporation directors.” 

National policy is often deter- 
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mined by the actions and attitudes 
of America’s corporations. Thus, a 
stockholder vote can be as important 
to the motion as a political vote, pos- 
sibly even more so. Examples are 
numerous. 

Just before Juan Domingo Peron 





become dictator of Argentina in 
1944, American meat packing inter- 
ests loudly protested a US Navy con- 
tract for the purchase of Argentina 
beef. The pressure put on the Navy 
was strong enough to cause them to 





cancel the contract. The reasons 
y, 5 
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“| USE MY CREDIT CARD FOR EVERYTHING ELSE—WHY CAN'T 
1 USE 17 TO PAY YOUR SALARY?” 
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e ven Argentina’s government for the 
cancellation reflected on the quality 
o* their meat—no less a blow to Ar- 
gentina’s pride than to its economy. 
F eron was merciless in exploiting this 
cident in the well-known anti- 
Americanism crusade that eventually 
vaulted him to power. Had Com- 
munists been as active in South 
America then as they are today, the 
incident might have served them 
equally well. 

Shortly after the advent of the 
polio vaccine, certain drug companies 
fell conspicuously short of producing 
the vaccine in its purest form in suffi- 
cient quantities. Without suggesting 
what specific action a stockholder 
might then have taken, the lack of 
adequate commercial vaccine would 
certainly have justified a stiff ques- 
tioning of the management of these 
companies. 

“Oil mingled with blood” in the 
Middle East is more than merely an 
Arab-Israeli problem. American oil 
companies are involved, most notably 
in their willingness to collaborate 
with Arab religious prejudice in se- 
lecting personnel to work the fields. 
Implicit in such actions is what ap- 
pears to be a preference for dealing 
with dictators as easier to do business 
with than parliamentary govern- 
ments. (The oil companies were 
severely punished for similar actions 
several years ago in Mexico, when a 
dictatorial regime was replaced by a 
democratic one.) 

One could mention further ex- 
amples of corporation policy con- 
flicting with national interest. In 
almost every instance the practical 
expression of national interest and 
democratic values was pushed to the 
background because of the desire for 
quick profit. 

With the exception of short-range, 
get-rich-quick schemes, which in any 
case are anti-social, it is a mistake 
to believe that there is an essential 
conflict between the idealism of 
national interest and profits. The 
history of private enterprise is filled 
with examples of the intermeshing 
of such idealism with extremely sub- 
stantial profits. 

The responsibility for seeing that 
corporations are properly run— 
whether the motivations be personal 
integrity, national interest, or simply 
enlightened financial self-interest—is 
the stockholder’s. Not to take up that 
responsibility is to penalize oneself 
in every way. On the other hand, 
to take upon oneself the true respon- 
sibility of a stockholder is not only 
consistent with patriotism and ethical 
prectice, it is usually good business 
as »vell. THE END 
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INSTANT HOT POT—*2° 


Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water 
in only 214 minutes! Perfect for making fast 
instant coffee, tea, soup, heating canned foods, 
baby’s bottle. Stay-cool base lets you use it on 
the table. Made of polished aluminum — 


unbreakable! Complete with electric cord. 
Great for home, office, travel. Money-back 
guarantee! Order INSTANT HOT POT, only 
$2.98, postage paid. Sunset House, 673 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


INQUIRY 


see page 3 








All Sizes 
COMPLETE 
or IN EASY 
1 WR. KITS 


MAGAZINE 
RACKS 


These large hand- 
some wall racks 
prevent 
zine mess."’ Mag- 
azines will not 
“‘slouch’’ or bend. 


£24, 
* 


LevetEPel | 4 







visible for con- 
venient selection. Beautiful 
in the home. Perfect in office or 
reception room. Comiete racks in satin 
smooth, honey-tone knotty pine or lovely maple or 
mahogany finish. OR IN KITS for easy home assembly. 
Prefitted, drilled, sanded, ete., ready for finishing, simple 
instructions. 

For 30 magazines 23” x 27” (tll.) $17.95. Kit $9 9s 
For 45 magazines 23” x 40” (Taller) $27.50. Kit $16.95 
For 60 magazines 45x27” (Double Width) $32.50. Kit $19.95 
Finished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs. Coll.—Kits Sent Postpaid 
NEW FREE CATALOG—600 Pieces—Complete or in Kits. 


Immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 
No C.0.D.'s Dept. K9-1 
Money Back Guarantee North Conway, N. He 
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HOSTESS SET 
\ AV VE 
These pure white paper napkins, place mats and place cards with blue and 


gold border and emblem are ideal for Kiwanis parties in the home or for 
regular meetings of the club. The complete set is most decorative and will 


add color to any occasion. 


N-1 Napkins 


Per package of 125 
Per carton of 1,000 


P-5 Place Cards 
Per 100 


P-6 Place Mats 


Per package of 100 . 


Per carton of 1,000 


Order om KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


u. $ Canada 

$ 1.60 $ 2.00 

8.50 12.00 

$ 2.50 $ 3.00 

a $ 1.50 $ 2.00 
12.00 15.00 


101 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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MONARCH 
(From page 30) 


men were not so irresolute. In the 
early summer of 1854, several hun- 
dred gathered on a mainland penin- 
sula, carrying with them enormous 
quantities of whiskey and gunpow- 
der. On the night of July 3 they drank 
so much of the former and fired off so 
much of the latter that the peninsula 
ever since has been known as Whis- 
key Point. 

“We'll burn down the king’s palace 
to celebrate Independence Day,” 
they promised. Early in the morning 
the fishermen set out in their Macki- 
nac boats to capture the sleeping city 
of St. James. But as the mosquito 
fleet tried to pass the forts at the har- 
bor entrance, the batteries thun- 
dered. ‘Cannonballs dropped among 
the attacking boats and the Michi- 
ganders beat a hasty retreat to sea. 
When the governor, alarmed by the 
violence, demanded an explanation, 
King James replied, goodhumoredly, 
“We were observing the Fourth of 
July.” 


Tue «rnc busied himself with the 
construction of new roads, and a dam 
to ensure a good water supply. He 
toured the United States, where he 
was given the proper twenty-one 
gun salute that is protocol for a visit- 
ing chief of state. Somehow he found 
time to contribute articles on wild- 
life to the Smithsonian Institute’s 
magazine. He also directed the Royal 
Press from which came forth books 
bearing such handsome inscriptions 
as, “Imprinted on the Royal Press at 
St. James by order of His Majesty, 
James I, King of the Beaver Islands.” 
Today these books are only harmless 
collectors’ items, hut their appear- 
ance on the Michigan mainland in the 
1840's enraged the governor. 

There just did not seem to be 
enough to keep the king busy. He had 
always said that one wife was enough 
for any man, but now he took a sec- 
ond wife. On his trip through the 
United States he traveled with a 
handsome boy, whom he introduced 
everywhere as his secretary. Scandal 
soon had it that the secretary was not 
a boy at all but a girl in young man’s 
clothing, and scandal was right. King 
James married his secretary. Having 
taken a second wife, it seemed only 
right to the monarch that his sub- 
jects be given the same privilege, and 
it was thus ordered. 

“But,” directed the king, “a man 
must show that he can support an 
extra wife.” 

This was a difficult thing to prove, 
and only five private citizens quali- 
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fied for more wives. King James, who 
continued to make great profits from 
the lumber shipments to Chicago, en- 
joyed the affections of five wives. 

Official Washington raised its eye- 
brows at the reports of a harem on 
what was still considered American 
soil, and, convinced that Michigan 
never would act against the King, 
sent the US warship Michigan to 
seize him. He was accused not only 
of treason but also of counterfeiting, 
interfering with the US mails, and 
stealing US Government timber. The 
Michigan sailed into the port of St. 
James with its guns stripped for ac- 
tion, but to the captain’s surprise 
King James went along without a 
struggle. The ship sailed to Detroit, 
where Strang’s sharp knowledge of 
the law, his ready wit, and command- 
ing presence so confused the judge 
and so charmed the jury that he 
easily won his freedom. 

“All women must dress in 
bloomers,” he ordered when he re- 
turned to his capital. He had seen 
women in the United States in the 
new-fangled short skirts and panta- 
lets, and he was convinced that they 
were not only very becoming but also 
modest. “All men will make certain 
that their wives obey the law,” con- 
tinued the decree. A husband who 
failed his charge, would be fined or 
given as many as thirty-nine lashes. 
A delegation of bashful ladies called 
on their king to protest the harshness 
of the laws. 

“We give you our permission to 
leave our presence,” he shouted, 
bludgeoning them with the royal 
“we.” The ladies muttered among 





themselves, but, in public, at least, 
henceforth they wore bloomers. 
Rumors circulated, nevertheless, th it 
the wife of a certain prominent figu: e 
(it was said that he was a minister n 
the king’s cabinet) still wore a dress 
at home and sat before a mirror ac - 
miring herself while sipping a cup >f 
bootleg tea. 

On the surface all was calm in tl.e 
kingdom when Michigan fisherme 1, 
bent on overthrowing the king, one 
again attacked. They stormed £t. 
James, but the soldiers drove then 
back to their ships. The Royal Navy 
pursued the fleeing ships to the main- 
land. Marines swarmed ashore and 
set fire to the fishing settlement. On 
the ruins the king founded Charle- 
voix and annexed the surrounding 
mainland to his kingdom. 

The governor wrote desperate let- 
ters to the President in Washington. 
Something had to be done to halt the 
expanding kingdom. However, the 
dismay on his face turned to a smile 
of triumph when he heard the amaz- 
ing news that King James had ar- 
rived in Lansing. As plain James 
Jesse Strang he had been elected by 
his new mainland subjects to repre- 
sent them in the state legislature, and 
he had every intention of taking his 
seat. That night the governor’s agents 
stole his certificate of election. 

“Throw him in jail,” cried the leg- 
islators when he arrived at the capi- 
tal building in the morning. But the 
king imperiously demanded to be 
heard. He made a brilliant, scathing 
speech that convinced the legislature 
that he should be seated at once. By 
the end of the session he had become 
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o .e of the most powerful leaders of 
t e Democratic party. 

Content with his success in Lan- 
sing, King James returned to his 
is'and capital only to find that the 
usly rumors of the year before had 
gained wider circulation. Now it was 
said openly that the man who had 
the tea-drinking wife who wore a 
dress at home was indeed Thomas 
Bedford, minister of state. One day 
Mrs. Bedford flaunted her dress on 
the main street. The king’s words 
were usually wise and full of imperial 
justice, but his action in ordering his 
minister flogged in public was as 
foolish as anything King Charles II 
ever did. Thomas Bedford went home 
with a sore back to an unbending 
wife. 

On June 16, 1856, a US warship put 
in at bustling St. James, where tim- 
ber, grain, and vegetables were being 
readied for export to American ports 
along the lake. The captain made 
a courtesy call on the king and 
invited him to pay a visit to his ship. 
The king went directly to the dock, 
but, as the last issue of the daily 
Northern Islander put it, “Just as 
they were stepping on the bridge 
leading to the pier . . . two assassins 
approached in the rear.” 

Thomas Bedford appeared from be- 
hind a wood pile on the dock. He was 
followed by a friend, Ajlexander 
Wentworth. They had loyal! looks on 
their faces, but suddenly they drew 
pistols from their pockets fnd fired 
at the king. He dropped on the dock 
as the assassins rushed aboard the 
Michigan, whose captain refused to 
turn them over to the king’s enraged 
subjects. 

King James was taken to a house 
where a surgeon dug for the bullets. 
With his red beard pointed in the di- 
rection of death, he stared into no- 
where. Four days later he died. 
Michiganders, hearing the bells 
knelling his passing, swarmed against 
the leaderless kingdom. The Royal 
Army and Navy surrendered without 
firing a shot, Vengeful mainlanders 
burned the palace, sacked the king’s 
library, and destroyed the Royal 
Press. They set fire to the city and 
watched it burn to the ground. Then 
they loaded the stricken people 
aboard ships and took them off to 
exile in Chicago, Detroit, and other 
ports on Lake Michigan. 

Most of these former subjects of 
James I, King of Beaver Islands, 
merged with the people where they 
resettled, but in California today 
there is an elderly lady, who is 
celled “princess” by her followers. 
She is a lineal descendant of the only 
Anerican citizen ever crowned a 
king. THE END 
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Everybody likes 
chewing gum 


You can’t make the green 
(long or otherwise) with- 
out Club follow-through on 
your FORD GUM sales pro- 
gram. You can follow through 
with your Club’s gum as every 
golfer has learned to follow 
through. No finer gum is made 
than FORD BRANDED BALL 
GUM and FORD CHICLE 
CHEWS. Your Ford Opera- 
tor can now place Chicle 
Chew machines along- 
side your Ball Gum 
machines and step up 
your Club’s income. 
Adults go for 
Chicle Chews 
in the new 
tablet form. 
























Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 


Akron, New York 


} Gum & Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 












YOU 
SHOULD 
SEE 
THIS 





Write for Free Catalog A-78 & " 
For Medals and T i 
ask for Catalog B-78 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tabiet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11,N. Y. WA 4-2323 


STEAD’S RANCH RESORT 


In Rocky Mountain National Park 
Estes Park, Colorade 
Complete activity program June to 
October for all including children. 
Private 9-hole golf course. Write to: 


STEAD’S RANCH, INC. ESTES PARK, COLO. 
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LADIES’ CHARM 


This %” embossed ladies’ charm is 
available in both gold plated or 
rhodium plated finish. Ideal favor for 








ladies night with room on back for College 

engraving of initials and/or date. for 7 N QU i RY 
body? oa e e3 

€-18-R Charm, rhodium plate finish ....$1.00 || ___ “Per O0" pal 0m 

C-78-6 Charm, gold plate finish ...... $1.00 


(plus 10% Federal Excise Tax in U.S.) 
Price $1.50 in Canada 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 




















EARN MONEY FOR YOUR GROUP Londen nach Aon 
f ] > , walnuts, mixed nuts 
eS wha oe ee r* to $150 selling 200 Dates can ra money 


for your Club. 
it- rouen nog 


packages at competitive 
prices. Packaged in one 
pound see-thru bags. 
Write for information. 











MONICA KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 
. Box 813, Santa Monica, California 





ACE PECAN CO. Dept. 34 
2652 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 




















GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Every Kiwanis club needs a shot of 
Vitamin B in September. Only man 
to administer it is the club presi- 
dent. Best men to receive it are the 
committee chairmen; poke it into 
them deep, sir, then hand them the 
re-filled needle. By October you 
should see fine achievement results. 


+ * * 


As a chronic beach bum, I take a 
dim view of presidents, preachers, 
and wives who want to bestir me in 
August. But now the baseball races 
and the football beginnings send my 
blood a-coursing, and it’s’ sure to 
be channelled into Good Works. 


* * * 


Nothing discombobulates us old 
heads in Kiwanis like seeing some hot- 
shot, new, young member step right 
out and accomplish the good works 
we had long been planning to do. 


7 a . 


Coming home from vacation, I 
found it advisable to drop in on a 
traffic court. I was revved up to 
make my protest, but a sign there 
stopped me: “Don’t Complain. 
Think of the many summonses you 
have deserved, but didn’t get!” 


+ os * 


“The average husband,” says Wes 
Knorpp, a financier and a past 
president of Kiwanis, “is concerned 
about what the government spends 
and about what his wife spends. 
Unfortunately he’s afraid to criti- 
cize the government.” 


* + * 


Kiwanis needs more members, 
yes. But more important—commu- 
nities need more Kiwanians. It’s 
easy to put a man into Kiwanis, but 
hard to put Kiwanis into a man. 
The Kiwanis ideal is too high for 
most men to grasp. We have to be 
selective. 
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Our big Phoenix club brings six 
Key Club boys to each meeting. We 
hear each one introduced, then all 
greet him with a rousing “Hi, (First 
Name!)” just as we greet all visiting 
Kiwanians. Acceptance into adult 
fellowship is treasured; you should 
see the lads glow. And their school 
achievements are phenomenal. 


s Fre 


A golden gong for all past presi- 
dents who drop graciously into the 
role of Work Horse again. A rap of 
the gavel for those who dodge com- 
mittee assignments because they’ve 
“done their share.” For capable 
men, there is never an end to re- 
sponsibility. 





I phoned a neighbor in Laguna 
Beach at 3 a.m. Friday and angrily 
shouted, “Your confounded dog is 
barking so loudly I can’t sleep,” then 
hung up before he could answer. 
But Saturday at 3 a.m. he called me 
back and said, “I don’t have a dog.” 


+ * . 


I didn’t have much schooling my- 
self. But then, ignorance isn’t so 
terrible. For instance, it never in- 
terferes with my production of free 
advice for my friends and fellow 
clubmen. I note also that it gives 
rise to four-fifths of all conversa- 
tion. 


* * * 


Vacation economy note: The big- 
ger the summer, the harder the fall. 


* * * 


September is a renewal-of-atti- 
tudes month, much like January. 
C. H. Spurgeon gives us a valuable 
cue: “Impatient people water their 
miseries and hoe up their comforts; 
sorrows are visitors that come with- 
out invitation, and complaining 
minds send a wagon to bring their 
troubles home in.” 


Never divide a Kiwanian’s atte: - 
tion too much. It’s a mistake, fir 
example, to schedule a college pr: - 
fessor of science and a cute cod 
dancer on the same program—as u e 
learned the hard way. We'll nev.'r 
know, but it is feared the profess: + 
may have said something importa: t. 


* * * 


“Children and bankers are much 
alike,” avers Frank O. Hancock, 1p 
in Pitman, New Jersey. “Keep your 
promises to both groups, or face i+. 
evitable foreclosure.” 


* * * 


Gentlemen, let’s see to it that if 
ever a new Statue of Liberty is de- 
signed, it won’t be holding a bag in- 
stead of a torch. 


* * * 


As chairman of the day at our 
recent club meeting, I tried hard 
with polite coughs-and hard looks 
to keep the fellows awake during 
our speaker’s dull speech, but nei- 
ther was effective. Finally, I just 
joined them. 


* * * 


With everything else rising—taxes, 
thermometers, tempers, prices—why 
must my income remain so anti- 
social? 


+ * * 


To a few dedicated men “We 
Build” is more than a slogan for a 
plaque or a letterhead. I think of 
Kiwanian George Christie. In our 
city of 500,000, he was chosen Man 
of the Year. As with most active 
citizens, he was much “too busy” 
for outside service work; yet 
strangely enough he accomplished 
more of it than the rest of us who 
had ample time. 


. . * 


“Too many people,” grouses Ken 
Michael, “seem to be waiting for 
the door of opportunity to be opened 
for them with an electric eye.” 


. 2 <«@ 
Laughter is life’s cheapest luxury. 
And its best. 
* 7. 


“Now I know,” says Kiwanian 
Loren Pedrick, “that the best book 
to tell you where to spend your va- 
cation is your check book.” 


* . * 


My failure to understand women 
hasn’t been much of a burden to me. 
But women’s ability to understand me 
has been quite a byrden. 
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O rst € aSS Successful saving takes will power. And 
I the Payroll Savings Plan gives you automatic 
will power! You just sign a card at work, and 
your company sets aside the specified amount 
at our from each paycheck, buys your Bonds and 
| hard delivers them to you. 
looks | 
during | The journey of your dreams may 
ie net- still be a few years off. But if you 
I just start today to save for it with 
U.S. Savings Bonds, you’ll have 
an even grander journey than 
dies you imagined. For every three 
watuilen dollars you put into U.S. Savings 
. al Bonds, you get back four at ma- 
turity. ‘That means more luxuri- 
ous accommodations, perhaps. 
Or a longer trip. Why not start 
We saving today? 
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pened Uncle Sam’s got the picture! Every 
U.S. Savings Bond you buy is recorded on 
microfilm for absolute safety. If anything 
happens to a Bond, it is replaced free. You 
can’t lose your money. 
uxury. 
Interesting Facts About 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
anian * You invest without risk under a 
book U.S. Government guarantee + You 
a elle now earn 334 % interest to maturity Save the money that helps save the peace. The money you 
« You can save automatically on invest in U.S. Savings Bonds not only grows to enhance your personal buying 
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Hardly any group is too small to get in- 


surance under the Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 


Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insurance, 
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Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hos- 
pital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available. Amounts of insurance are liberal. Ad- 
ministrative features are simple and streamlined. 
The cost is low. Ask your Travelers man today 
about the employee plan for “Four or More.” 
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